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© THE UZZELL DIVIDEND @ 


MEAN things have been written about critics and teachers. A 
critic is a man who expects miracles. Critics are people who go places 
and boo things. Teachers give their best jeers to their students. Such 
cynicisms, however, spring quite naturally from man’s love of praise 
and torment from criticism. As one of my successful writers once said 
of me, “He simply made me do it right, damn him.” 
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The highest talent in a good teacher or critic is his sustained 
enthusiasm over success though he live among errors. The really good 
teacher is the world’s top optimist: he lives only with ideas of success; 
he can’t ever visualize failure. He can see the good in others without 
even being paid for it. When his pupil becomes discouraged, he is 
always amazed. 
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These eccentricities are true of us both. We are sustained by the 
excitement of giving out when a writer has given up. We do business 
privately because in this way alone are we free from the supervision of 
others whom we haven't time to argue with. Without envy or surprise 
we watch our pupils succeed. When we find, as recently, two at once 
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on best seller lists, we ask each other: Why didn't the others keep going? 
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OTST DONO DODO 


I have discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking publication in a 
series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The following are only twenty- 
five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Problem of Story Ideas. (3) How to Analyze 
Markets. (4) How to Improve Style. (5) Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love 
Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. (8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the 
Love Story. (11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours. (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. (14) The Best Seller Novel. No. 15 on Article Writing is fifty cents. HOW TO PLOT 
YOUR NOVEL is one dollar. 


IF YOU WISH to submit a manuscript first for diagnosis and advice, the fees are: 
editorial appraisal, $5, a collaborative-consultation criticism, including blue penciling, $10. 
These fees are for single manuscripts, fiction or articles, not exceeding 5,000 words. For 
additional words ome dollar a thousand. Manuscripts found salable will be submitted 
through my New Yerk representative. 


FREE: Our pamphiet, “Literary Services," which is full of useful 
information. Send for it. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 


G. I. Enrollments under Veterans Administration accepted. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL - CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 























Stf and Street & Smith 
Sir: 
Back to the stf anthologies again: I had 
thought Street & Smith would speak up in 
these columns and explain their stand on the 
matter. They accepted a half-cent a word on 
all stories to which they owned book rights, 
then turned around and gave every cent of this 
money to the authors of the stories. At least 
this was true for the stf anthology put out by 
Crown Publishers, “The Best of Science Fiction.” 

In effect, Street & Smith acted as authors’ 
agent without collecting the usual 10% 
although they will collect good will and a certain 
amount of publicity. 

Moreover, S & S brought more brains to 
bear on the deal than could be expected from 
most authors: the book rights to these stories 
revert back to S & S after six months, when 
they may be bought again. 

Did other companies act as fairly in this 
matter? I don’t know. But I am assured by 
John W. Campbell, Jr., the old atom expert 
who controls the orbit of Astounding Science 
Fiction, that S & S intends to act similarly for 
stories they own which will be published in the 
long-heralded McComas and Healy collection, 
Adventures in Space and Time, I don’t think 
our archeologist friend P. Schuyler Miller will 
have to dig very deep for fair treatment . 

Whatever the inequities of the situation may 
be, S & S deserves a round of applause for 
the way they handled their end. Of course, 
we would prefer that S & S turn over all rights 
to us battened-upon-brain-squeezers, but that’s 
another long (and so-o-o weary!) story. 

As for the suggestion of a flat $50 rate— 
whoa!—back up! Some of these anthologized 
yarns run 20,000 words! Let’s keep it as to 
word-length, huh? —unless someone can (as I 
prefer) produce an equitable method of distri- 
buting royalties which will allow the authors to 
gamble on the success of the books. 

Ross RockKLynngE, 
4122 Toluca Lake Avenue, 
Burbank, California 


Story Digest 
Sir: 


In answer to a query from your reader, of 
course we would pay for any of the pulp paper 
stories from the Popular chain, should the edi- 
tors wish to reprint them in our new Story Digest. 
The authors would be paid at the same rate as 
though their stories had been published in any 
Magazine outside of Popular Publications. I 
am sending you a bomb under separate cover 
for even inferring that we might undertake 
such an underhanded practice as to pay less for 
Stories reprinted from our own magazines. 














CLOSING JULY 22ND, 1946 


THE 1946 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
THIRD ANNUAL 
NOVEL AWARD 


Any unpublished but completed novel 
which a book publisher has contracted 
to publish in the United States at his 
expense on a royalty basis and plans 
to publish within the twelve-month 
period following September 9, 1946 
and for which the motion picture and 
allied rights are available, will be 
eligible for consideration. 

For further information, address 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Annual Novel 


Award, Loew's Incorporated, 1540 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
































Third Annual 
Southwest 
Writers Conference 
July 10-12, 1946 


Specifically designed to satisfy that 


writer’s yen to consult editors and to 
talk with other authors. 


STAFF OF EMINENT WRITERS 


Program Theme 
WRITE TO SELL 


Conference Headquarters, White Plaza Hotel 
Corpus Christi, Texas 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthl : 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 26, No. 8. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A’ 





Beginner 
Earns $1,819.00 


“Today I received a check for $165 
for a story. Another I sold for $34. 
The other day I counted up just 
how much I made previously. It 
amounted to $1,620.00. Not bad for 
beginner, is it?’’—Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., Stamford, 
Texas. 


"How do | get My Start 
as a writer?” 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” _Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. . 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. : 

week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
PE eg My worked on a large metropolitan daily, Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the feel 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach, You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they haye no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 


The N. I. A. tells you where you VETERANS 


are wrong, and why, and shows you THIS 


what to do about it. 
COURSE 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test APPROVED 
tells whether you possess the funda- 


mental qualities necessary to success FOR 


ful _writing—acute Coeervation, ara 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You 

VETERANS 
TRAINING 


enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
LL bbbbbbd itt ttt tii iti iTiii il tt tT itt ett ty 


mail the coupon below and see_what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) 
Newspaper Institute of America. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, July. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address ..... Lia sot ot 
(_) Check here if you are eligible under the G, 1. Bill of Rights. 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 7-L-566 
Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 








A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 














WRITER’s DicEsT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





The entire selection of material for Story 
Digest is made by the editors, but they will be 
very glad at all times to have suggestions from 
authors as to stories they might like to see 
included. 

Payment is at the rate of $75 for stories taken 
from pulp paper magazines, and $75, $100 and 
$150 for stories from all other publications, de- 
pending upon length. Payment is on acceptance. 
At the present time we are not using any origi- 
nal material. 

Henry STEEGER, President, 
Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


Pet Supply Merchandising 
Sir: 

We are in the market for feature stories, 
news and photographs about pet shops and 
buyers on pet supplies in department stores, 

We would like to have writers do articles 
on an individual item in these stores or de- 
partments rather than general store write-ups. 
That is, on how leather goods are sold, foods, 
cages, etc. 

We do not want news about pets or shows. 
This is a merchandising paper and we only 
want stories about retailers. If prospective 
writers will send us an article and photos, 
rather than query letters, we will be in a better 
position to discuss their possibilities of being 
regular correspondents. 

Jack Kerns, Editor, 
Pet Supply Merchandising, 
622 Penfield Building, 
1328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Long Beach, California 
Sir: 

May I have space in the Forum to clear up 
an apparent misunderstanding? 

We meet the fourth Thursday of each month 
at Colonial Hall, 10th St. and Locust Avenue 
in Long Beach and study markets, read and 
criticize our manuscripts and suggest likely 
markets to the author, who does as he likes 
about sending it out. We bring our own sand- 
wiches, and coffee is served by the League at 
the social noon hour, We then have a good 
speaker on some phase of writing or selling and 
a short business meeting. 

We welcome visitors, but our contests, which 
we have about four times a year, are for our 
members and we definitely do NOT act as 
agents, or publish manuscripts. Incidentally, 
we have many out of town members who have 
the privilege of mailing mss. for reading and 
criticism. But they pay the postage both ways. 

OuivE H. Spencer, Cor. Secty. 
716 E. Esther Street, Long Beach 6, Calif. 


New Mystery Mag 
Sir: 

Crime Doctor Mystery Magazine is a new 
publication which will come out in the fall. We 
are now soliciting material: short original stories, 
crime, detective and mystery, 2000 to 5000 
words, Payment on acceptance; good prices. 

Joan Coons, 
Crime Doctor Mystery Magazine, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Correspondents Wanted 


Sir: 

Chain Store Age, is issued monthly in eight 
editions covering the chain store field, compre- 
hensively with two editions devoted to the drug 
field, two editions to the grocery field, two edi- 
tions to the variety store field, one edition to the 
chain fountain-restaurant field and one edition 
covering all chains from an executive point of 
view. These publications operate with free-lance 
correspondents only on an “accredited” basis. 
Application for territorial assignment may be se- 
cured by writing to Martin V. Merritt, Chain 
Store Age, 185 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


We do not want to assign valuable territory 
to correspondents who are satisfied to turn in 
nothing but occasional “shorts” and brief news 
items. Short items play an important part in 
the makeup of our magazines and we want all 
the good shorts we can get. We are anxious, 
however, to make a CSA _ correspondentship 
worth as much as possible to the free-lance men 
and women in the field and we hope to find 
writers who will not be satisfied with the return 
for shorts alone but who are ambitiousgenough 
after a reasonable period of indoctrination, to 
seek out material for feature articles. 

Every accredited correspondent will receive 
complete and comprehensive information con- 
cerning our editors and their needs—the type of 
material we want, how we want it, and what 
we don’t want. 

Our rates: Basically, 60 cents a column inch 
with a $2 minimum on any item. Photos with 
captions (not part of a feature story), $4 plus 
photographer’s fee. Page length articles, $18 
per page including photos and art. It can be 
seen from this page rate that feature articles are 
well worth-while as the writer is paid on a page 
basis—that is, for the space taken by the com- 
plete story, including the title, art work, photos, 
etc. Very often a story that measures but a 
few inches is important enough to warrant a 
page layout. 

Martin V. MERRITT, 
Chain Store Age 


Minuscule? 
Sir: 

As a constant reader of your Mag, I want 
to compliment you on the article, “The Rough- 
And-Tumble School” by Leslie T. White. It 
is the most interesting reading I have ever 
found in your book. How exhilarating it would 
be if every issue contained the history of some 
virile writer, giving his early experiences as a 
writer, such, for example, Ernest Hemmingway, 
and other famous writers of our times. 

Incidentally, kindly define the word used on 
page 72, sixth line, column two, viz: Miniscule. 
I am unable to find it in any dictionary I have, 
ranging up to “Merriam’s Universal” latest 
issue. The word in question is found in the 
May number of the DiceEst. 

Georce G. SmirH, 
409 North 22nd. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


@ Leo Shull, who used the word in his column, 
says he just liked the sound of it. Let's sue him.—Ed. 


Juty, 1946 





PLAN YOUR WRITING 


— New! — 

Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN 
Miss Hamilton announces a new 
POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Vanderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave New York 17, N. Y. 








P OLIV O P E—our friend in our need 


A Polivope equals two ordina envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by pace eng the usual enclosed-: po envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving moi than its cost, 
—— e@, size 82x11", expand for book length scripts, or 
sp out for odd size cartoons. 
Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. i 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and al! information. 

Approved by th Post Office Dept. 

When Polivope's unused —we both lose. 
POWELL, Envelopes 

2032 East 74th Street, Angeles i, Calif. 








PRACTICAL, PERSONAL HELP! 


If you need the practical, personal help of an experi- 
enced author in the proper development of your short 
or book-length material, write 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 
Details without obligation. 











SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said"’), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7”x9/2” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, money 
— or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
action. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 





Coming 


“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


PAUL D. HOSIER 
A book you must read 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted = editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon — No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


WRITER'S SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N.H. amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

















1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).........++- $1.00 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). .....+++++-+ 2.00 

3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)......... 2.00 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)....... 2.00 
MILDRED I. REID 


Summer Address: Contoocook, N. H. 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What_ You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings : 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 
free upon request. 


PLOT CARDS 10 ects. 


Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 424, 8161 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 
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A Big One 
Sir: 

Harvey Publications, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y., announces U. S. Home, a new 


magazine in the home field. Designed to fll 
a need for a magazine edited for millions of 
Americans whose earnings are in the middle 
income bracket, U. S. Home will feature articles 
on new home planning and construction, mod- 
ernization, remodeling, interior decoration, re- 
pair and maintenance, gardening, food, financ- 
ing, new equipment, materials, etc. 

U. S. Home will be devoted to raising home- 
making standards by aiding Americans to live 
better in the present and plan better for. the 
future. It will be edited for people who live 
in rented houses and apartments as well as for 
home owners. Editorial features will reflect 
building, remodeling and decorating possibilities 
and trends and will be handled in the light of 
prevailing conditions affecting the greater num- 
ber of American families. 

All articles, both short items and features, 
will be original, novel, useful and informative. 
Contributors are urged to send in their ideas, 
but afe .cautioned that contributions must be 
skillfully prepared, informative, brief and origi- 
nal, practical and useful. Only subjects of inter- 
est to large groups of homemakers likely to have 
similar problems, are desired. 

Editorial subjects will be classified into the 
following categories: material of specific interest 
to men; material of specific interest to women; 
material of mutual interest; material aimed spe- 
cifically at home owners and prospective home- 
owners; material aimed specifically at people 
who rent houses and apartments. All material 
will be evaluated on the extent of its appeal to 
urban, suburban and rural homemakers. 

Photographs must be carefully selected and 
composed, and of high technical quality. Only 
drawings of professional quality will be accepta- 
ble. Illustrated material will command pre- 
ferred rates. Unillustrated material will be 
evaluated accordingly. U. S. Home is priced 
at 15c to give maximum value at the lowest cost 
to readers. It will contain both rotogravure and 
letter press sections (the latter in 4 colors), 
and its 10% x13 format will reflect the display 
advantages of its large size. Initial distribution 
will be 400,000 by Publishers Distributing Corp. 

The format and editorial appeal of U. 
Home is an outgrowth of months of development 
work and experimentation in which different for- 
mats, layouts and art techniques were tested. No 
effort will be spared in producing a homemak- 
ers’ magazine of maximum appeal packed with 


human interest, jammed full of useful and in- 
formative data, dynamically and imaginatively 
presented. 


Stanley Gerstin, Editorial Director of Harvey 
Publications, developed U. S. Home and will 
guide its destiny. He recently returned from 
military service, where he was a Lt. Colonel in 
charge of the editorial department under the 
Adjutant General, charged with supervision over 
publication activities within the Army Service 
Forces. 

STANLEY GeErsTIN, Editorial Director, 

Harvey Publications, 
1860 Broadway, 
NM. Fs G. 2a, eX, 
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Floor Maintenance 


Sir: 

We are in need of correspondents in most of 
the large cities and in some of the smaller ones. 
We want articles of 1500 to 2500 words on the 
floor maintenance methods of large buildings, 
usually divided into three phases of the subject; 
the first third giving a history of the building, 
second, a description of the building and third, 
an outline of the floor maintenance program. 

All such articles are assigned. We seldom ac- 
cept unsolicited material, though we do use a 
little poetry of not to exceed 20 lines (serious 
themes preferred) and some “fillers”. We pay 
Yac per word for articles upon acceptance (plus 
transportation to distant points) and up to $5.00 
each for accompanying photographs. Photos 
should always accompany articles. Interested 
writers should send 4 further information. 

D. E. Smatuey, Editor, 
Floorcraft, 
Brazil, Indiana 


Harold Ross Jr., Again 
Sir: 

Filibuster is a variety magazine, carrying fea- 
ture articles on matters of general interest, 
select fiction, humour, and cartoons, and con- 
taining specific art, theatre, and literary depart- 
ments. Each issue will contain numerous short 
items pertaining to Washington. Filibuster has 
no connection with any political party or with 
any organization whatsoever and so cannot ac- 
cept any articles that are partisan in nature 
except in cases where the various aspects of a 
controversial issue are treated in forum manner 
and individuals representing each point of view 
are requested to set forth their arguments. 

Because of the requirements of space, it is 
requested that contributions be limited in length 
to 5000 words wherever possible. 

In submitting fiction, humour, and miscellane- 
ous material, contributors are requested to bear 
in mind that the editorial policy of Filibuster 
calls for material of high reader interest and 
literary value but not esoteric. Any poetry or 
cartoons and line drawings will be welcomed. 
Cartoons and line drawings should be suitable 
for one or two-color printing reproduction. 

Payment is small, but will increase as soon as 
condition warrants. 

WarrREN E. Bianpinc, Editor, 
Washington Filibuster, 
1419 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both pub- 
lication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 

Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











FROM THE PRIVATE FILES OF 


TIFFANY THAYER 


696 Substitutes for ‘‘SAID.’’ Get this 
tool-book for writers, durably bound in ONLY $1 
boards, alphabetically arranged, easy to use. Taken from 
the private files of the author of Thirteen Men, Three 


Musketeers, etc. 





Old Wine Press, Dept. J1, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





TO) 0) 23) Seems 0 LOO) i 


ames SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 





ng talent wholly to soundly plotted character moti: 
vated, action om iicgeigeetl Hat SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, aouutinr plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 

trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
preg ng for you. From this Brief you — * ‘our own 

n your own words—the quick, og fy ay. 

You will be ——— at how any % to write ic- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs. Aw, client cold. RA 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Peete, & Traveler, Radio 
ec 
Studio A, 1715 S. Cloverly Ave. “Rosemead, Calif. 








Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar if destred; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 
thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


17 Castleview Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
e 

© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 

® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and 
before sending your manuscript. 
help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
THAT COUNT 


WORDOMETER, the positively accurate 
typewriter word-counter, is back. WORD- 
OMETER equipped typewriters will again 
be available—soon. 


gerne 
COMPANY 


Box 742 Jamestown, N, Y. 
“Typewriters That Count" 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt Accurate Dependable Service 
50c per 1000 Words 











Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
251 Vine St, Hammond, Ind. 
NEWSPAPERMEN—FEATURE WRITERS 
Story Magazine Price 
Playgirl Poisoned Inside Detective $135.00 
Death Was a Slacker Official Detective 90.00 


Cleveland's Terror Front Pg. Detective 130.00 
The Shoe Fits Murder Official Detective 144,00 
The Scorpion , Master Detective 490.00 


a. I have written and sold over 100 fact detec- 
tive yarns—averaging a story a week... 


b. To: True Detective, Master, Official, Inti- 
mate, Actual, Crime, Inside, Front Page, 
Confidential, National, Expose, Daring, etc. 


c. At: An average price of $115.00 per story. 
d. Now: I'll give you the low-down FREE in 
Facts About Fact Detective Writing. Write: 


WILL MURRAY 
5703 Broadway, Cleveland 4, Ohio 








WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON ULSH 

144 E. 40th St., Dept, W, New York 16, N. Y. 








ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German, 
International Placement, 
19 W. 44th 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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All rights are no rights 
Sir: 


Having, as yet, had no evidence that my sub- 
scription is again active, other than the highly 
entertaining little manual on how not to plot, 
I picked up the May Dicest on a newsstand 
and was at once confronted by Bennett Cerf’s 
comment on my letter, with regard to Random 
House’s science-fiction anthology and the “all 
rights” situation. 


May I emphasize that I have no quarrel at 
all with Mr. Cerf, for whom I have the utmost 
respect as a publisher and columnist—and I 
have no evidence that I have any reason to 
quarrel with the editors of the anthology in 
question, Messers Healy and McComas. If the 
terms they offered for the one story on which 
I do own book rights—Y2c a word flat pay- 
ment—hadn’t been satisfactory, I could always 
have tried to dicker or refused outright to as- 
sign permission to use the story. 

I was trying to bring out the completely 
screwy complications of ethics (if you want to 
call it that) which arise from the policy of 
pulp publishers of buying all rights. Three 
stories of mine, published by the same publisher 
over the last nine years, are chosen for two 
anthologies. For one (one which the publisher 
had bought “all serial rights”) I will be paid 
on the terms agreed upon with Mr. Healy. For 
a second in the same anthology, Street & Smith 
will be paid (presumably at the same rate, un- 
less they struck a better bargain). For the third, 
Street & Smith have willingly reassigned cloth- 
bound book rights, without asking for any share 
of the payment. Same publisher, same author, 
and in two of the three cases, same anthology. 
It’s the formula that is to blame, not what hap- 
pens when you use it. 

Street & Smith assigned book rights to the 
third story to me because the editor of the col- 
lection in which it will be used, August Derleth, 
happened to know where I am and asked me 
to ask for assignment. Whether he does that 
in every case I don’t know, but I would not be 
surprised to find that he does, because he knows 
the fantasy field and its writers inside out and 
is in a position to write directly to the people 
whose work he wants to use. 

Healy and McComas, I should imagine, are 
in a very different position—more or less, nov- 
ices in the field, having decided what stories they 
want and taking the most direct way to get 
them. If I had had their idea first, and had 
done anything about it, I would probably have 
done what they seem to have done—namely 
written to the ‘original publisher of each story 
to find out who owns book rights. It might have 
taken months to run down each _ individual 
author, without the inside track a man like 
Derleth has. Street & Smith happened to own 
rights to one of the two Miller yarns they 
wanted—so S&S sold them. They didn’t own 
book rights to the other, so Healy was referred 
to me. All straightforward. ; 

I like Mr. Cerf’s idea of a pro-rated royalty, 
and have had an article anthologized on that 
basis. If sales are small, this plan may bring 
the author less than an outright sale to the 
editor. 
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Actually, much of the inequity in the situation 
would be alleviated if magazine publishers who 
buy “all rights” will, after some lapse of time 
which seems reasonable, automatically reassign 
book and other rights to the authors—or if they 
will give an author a blanket assignment of 
such rights to all his stories they may have pub- 
lished*. Then anyone with hope or faith in 
sales possibilities can set out to do something 
about book publication, or radio or film use. 
As it is, such rights are assigned to the author 
only for a definite purpose—not on contingency. 

To answer the questions you raise in your 
own comment on Mr. Cerf’s letter: I really 
doubt that any publisher, or even the average 
editor, can afford to go out of his way to insist 
that the author and not the pulp publisher is 
paid for book rights to an anthologized short 
story. Novels are another matter. And your 
last sentence sums the whole substance of both 
my letters. 

P. ScouyLerR MILLER, 
108 Union Street, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y 


* An idea?—Ed. 


Builder's Book 
Sir: 

Florida Builder, a new trade journal serving 
the construction field in Florida, needs feature 
articles and photographs of interest to those in 
this field. Suggested topics are interviews with 
leading contractors to find how they’re meeting 
current problems, new methods used by some 
construction company, and detailed stories on 
big development projects. Florida only. 

We will pay one cent a word, and $1 for 
photographs used. Prefer lengths of 1000 to 
1500 words. A query to the editor is advisable 
before submitting any article or photograph. 

FRANK COwLEs, Jr., 
Florida Builder, 
Box 2216, Tampa 1, Fla. 


Boxing & Wrestling 
Sir: 

We ‘are getting ready to publish a weekly 
Boxing and Wrestling Magazine. We are in the 
market for short thumbnail sketches of boxers, 
present and past. No fiction. 

Rate on acceptance two to three cents per 
word for biographies and one dollar for photos. 

Can also use two or three good sports column- 
nists on contract basic. One good cartoonist 
is needed. 

Frank L, PENNINGTON, 
Boxing and Wrestling News, 
Santa Venetia Harbor, 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Farm Fiction 
Sir: 

Idaho Stockman will be in the market for 
suitable non-fiction of 200 to 900 words. 

We will be in the mails with the October 
issue in the later part of September. Some 
articles will be bought for this issue. We will 
buy unusual livestock photographs. Articles 
should be slanted to western livestock growing, 
breeding and handling. 

We will also use one short story with a west- 
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Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 
"DEATH TICKET is the first straight fic- 


tion piece | have ever sold . . . boiled down 
in terms of time, | have actually been writing 
for three months. Many thanks for your help- 
ful suggestions, which at times have been so 
personal as to fairly jump the page to talk 
to me," writes E. R. Daly, of Mass. 


Month after month we tell you about sales 
made by SSW students —and there's the 


latest. This course is designed ESPECIALLY 
for beginners—the only requirements being 
that you must be able to write correct English. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. SSW stu- 
dents have sold even before completing the course, 
and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact 
that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying mar- 
kets available. The average beginner's story sales 
has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR Is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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UT H OR 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists oo DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6-----~-.---- PENNSYLVANIA 
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ern slant each month of 500 to 800 words. 
We pay from Ic to 3c per word for stories 
and articles and from $1 to $5 for photographs, 
depending on usability. Payment on the tenth 
of the month following acceptance. 
P. M. Hart, Editor, 
Idaho Stockman, 
American Falls, Idaho. 


“Curtain Time" Script Specifications 
Sir: 

Curtain Time features light, romantic come- 
dies or light mysteries. The romantic comedies, 
however, are predominant, the ratio being four 
or five to one in their favor. 

Each script is an individual play in three acts, 
totalling approximately 21 minutes of dialog. 

The length of each act need not be the same, 
but Act Two, which comes between two commer- 
cials, should not be less than six minutes long. 

It is preferred that Acts One and Two end on 
a note of suspense. It is also desirable that the 
play end with an “O. Henry twist,” providing 
this is brought about reasonably and does not 
outrage the listener’s sense of probability. 

Do not use a narrator. 

Do not write the frame work of the show. We 
will do that. 

The permanent members of the Curtain Time 
cast are a leading man and a leading lady, who 
are heard on every broadcast. Thus, the two 
leading roles must be written for them. These 
roles are not to be written in any dialect. 

Four other actors, or fewer, make up the rest 
of the Curtain Time cast. This, however, does 
not mean the writer is limited to six char- 
acters. Supporting actors and actresses, including 
Curtain Time’s Call Boy, can “double” parts 
providing characterizations are sufficiently va- 
ried and placed far enough apart in the script. 

We suggest the avoidance of stereotyped char- 
acterizations of members of minority groups. 
Policemen need not be Irish, fruit peddlers 
Italian, etc. 

It is further suggested that scripts not deal 
with divorce or suicide; that there be no in- 
timate sex scenes and no use of intoxicants. 
Also avoid profanity, suggestive language, 
double meanings, and the use of the words 
“God” or “Lord,” except in the most sacred 
sense. 

For each script accepted for Curtain Time, 
Grant Advertising, Inc. will pay a minimum of 
$150.00 on acceptance. If revision is necessary, 
we will do it, even to the extent of rewriting the 
entire script. Revisions, however (regardless of 
their extent), will not affect the price paid for 
scripts, which remains the same in any Case. 

Please include, with your script, a list of 
characters, briefly describing each. 

Enclose signed, notarized release with your 
Script when you submit it. 

Return postage must accompany all scripts. 

The best way to familiarize yourself with the 
kind of script Curtain Time seeks is to listen to 
the program several weeks in succession. It is 
broadcast Thursdays at 10 P.M., (E.S.T.), over 
the network of the American Broadcasting Co. 

Submit all scripts to: 

Myron Go.Lpen, Script Editor, 
Grant Advertising, Inc., 
919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Il. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 
Professional | xavio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
forWriters \ jourwazism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ““The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 87-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S 
MARKET” contains 400 pages, and 2,500 
editors tell. you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 
are. Also given are the names and addresses of 
book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 



















kets, and stage, screen and radio markets, No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or your 
money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 

















Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of ‘‘The 


Writer’s Market.” 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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With All My Love 


By STEVE FISHER 


F an article in this magazine does not 

impart some bit of advice to the strug- 
gling author it is, I suppose, a dead loss; 
and if the editor publishes it all, it is for its 
high amusement value. Some five years ago 
the WRITER’S YEARBOOK published a 
sketchy autobiographical piece of mine, and 
a great many people seemed to find en- 
couragement in the fact that I suffered mis- 
erable reverses in the first two or three 
years of my writing life (from the time I 
emerged from the Navy, at the age of 20) 
until I finally began clicking in pulp maga- 
zines, and then in slicks. But the point is, 
the sketch did not end, as a story does, 
with the first flush of success; it kept going 
on, describing my adventures in Cosmo- 
politan and Liberty and The Post, for I 
was still a confused young man, and being 
confused, there was still some reader in- 
terest left: would this guy come out of it? 

I hope now, that I never do, for I am 
still each night writing blindingly, page 
after page, of screenplay, story, novel, plays, 
seeking for a manner and style and way of 
writing which will be better than yester- 
day’s; and just as tomorrow’s work will cer- 





tainly be better than that which I did yes- 
terday, there are now five years of yester- 
days behind me since “Literary Roller 
Coaster” appeared in the YEARBOOK, 
and I think in that time I have learned 
something, and it is this I want to impart 
to all of those people who wrote me letters, 
and were so genuine and sincere in their 
own desire to write well. 

But let me lead up to it gently, for the 
art of article writing is strange to me, and 
I suppose it is old professional instinct to 
hold off until last the part that is known 
as the punch. And I hope, too, that you 
forgive the first person singular, for my life, 
these nights at the typewriter, is mostly in- 
volved with me, and I cannot express what 
I want without dragging myself along. 

What I wish to say is that I feel I am 
at last beginning to write. That is a very 
big statement, because heretofore I have al- 
ways stoutly maintained that I was learn- 
ing; I think that now, nevertheless, in the 
things I am doing, I am writing. 

I cannot begin to describe to you how 
easy it has all suddenly become; and sud- 
denly what a great joy it is, and how every- 
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body I write for now, notices it; and how 
suddenly everybody else seems to want some 
of that writing: and so, making all of the 
money any writer (or anybody else) can 
possibly make under the present income 
tax set-up, money is no longer a factor. 
After the first three months of this year I 
could have quit and still had almost as 
much left at the end of the year as I will 
have from the extra revenue for additional 
work. Therefore, what is the next consid- 
eration? Choice of material, I can now 
write any damn thing I choose to write— 
in any manner or form! I can write poems 
on somebody’s outhouse wall if I want. 


So you see how it is. From now until the 
end of the year, if I write a film, I do it 
free (that is to say, lady, the more you 
make, the more you pay Uncle Sam, see? 
until at last you are paying 95% of every- 
thing you make ; naturally I don’t really do 
it free, I make ’em pay, just as a matter of 
discipline). If I write a short story, I do 
it because I want to write it. A novel— 
well, maybe the novel’s published next year, 
so it doesn’t come under the same heading. 
But you get the idea. 

So naturally I’m taking in the slack. Like 
hell I am! I am writing faster and harder 
than I have ever written in my life—with 
that same wild, wonderful, crazy frenzy! 
For suddenly I see the road ahead. It is 
clearing! Damn it, I’m going to be a 
writer. 








I want to write in every form equally 
well—screenplay, novel, short story and 
play; and it is beginning to happen. Last 
year the Shuberts took an option on my 
play “Winter Kill.” I wrote “Winter Kill” 
also as a novel which Dodd, Mead reports 
sold 20,000 copies the first month after pub- 
lication. The last story I had published in 
Liberty bore the legend, “this story will 
make you think O’Henry lives and writes 
again....” 

And pictures? I have four shooting at 
this moment, budgeted at over a million 
dollars each, with top casts, and in addition 
Warners just paid me $50,000 for the movie 
rights to “Winter Kill,’ which Micheal 
Curtiz will direct, starring Bogart and 


Bacall. 
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I am not saying all this to dazzle you (or 
maybe I am, I am so thrilled and excited 
about it myself—just like any of those let- 
ters in Forum reporting a sale to Methodist 
Monthly) but to try and bring out my point 
—that magic something, that secret formula 
that makes the big difference. For this hap- 
pened to me fast! Five years I wrote out 
here, making my money, but this big sud- 
den flurry of everything has all come about 
since I found—or at least came upon—the 
one crying essense that makes the difference. 


It is: there is no such thing as a plot! Or 
at least, there shouldn’t be. (Oh, I can 
hear the howls—‘“throw this guy in the ash 
can!”) But fellows, that’s what I found 
out. 

Plot may be fine to get you going, to 
guide you—but let me tell you my exper- 
ience in the pulps. I used to write about 
three stories a week. I’d sit down, eager to 
write, but not the stuff I usually had to 
turn out (of course I did not have the 
talent or funds at that time to turn out 
anything else) so I’d compromise. I’d start 
writing character—write like hell, with all 
my heart for about seven pages; then I’d 
kill the sonofabitch off, dramatically, and 
haul in my good old detective hero who’d 
solve that diabolical crime. So the first 
seven pages would be sweet as honey, and 
inspired, the rest would be cold action that 
bored me silly. 


I remember once in awhile an editor (A. 
A. Wynn for one) would spot this, and then 
I’d have to go and try and warm up the 
cold section, which was a helluva job. 
Rogers Terrill in those days was closer to 
the slicks than anybody, because his stories 
had to be all of a piece—all character and 
emotion, so to speak, and consistent 
throughout. The boys all hated him for it. 
It meant they always had to write a good 
story, and who could do that, at the rate 
of three a week? 

What I was drawn toward in those days 
was character and I thought I was ignorant 
because I couldn’t plot, or at least resented 
plotting. In the slicks the 7 pages of char- 
acter grew to be about 17 pages, and only 
3 or 4 pages of the plot. This pleased me, 
and I left the pulps. It was actually easier 
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to write slick stories once you discovered 
they had to grow out of character, and 
quite often you didn’t need any plot at all. 
You could write with your heart, and that 
was fun. 

In pictures, at first, I was lost. I went 
back to all the rules I knew about plot, and 
they wouldn’t work. My first scripts (never 
produced) were worse than my early pulp 
stories; but I was being paid all the time, 
so I kept writing them, and trying to find 
out what it was that made a picture tick. 

You write character, and all the situa- 
tions and drama comes out of character 
alone. Boys, you don’t need hheavies. Each 
human being, if he will examine himself 
deeply, is his own heavy, and that’s the 
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greatest drama of all. Why? Because it’s 
the drama closest to the people . . . the 
reader . . . the public . . . the guy sit- 
ting in the tenth row, and his girl beside 
him. That’s what emotion is, kids, when 
they say “Gee, that could’a been me!” 
Ever figure why a noble, self-sacrificing 
hero, named Tyrone Shickenfricket, who 
saves the girl, downs the heavy, is cata- 
logued as cheap fiction? Because there isn’t 
any guy like that. Go a step further. Ex- 
amine all great works of art in our me- 
dium—plays and books and stories. Char- 
acter. “Madame Bovary” by Flaubert. 
Flaubert who taught DeMaupassant, who 
taught, in turn, O’Henry . all wrote 
character only. Shakespeare’s great dramas 
are based on character. And so are great 
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modern works, any of Maugham’s for ex- 
ample. 

To go from the sublime all the way 
down to the first person singular who is 
just now beginning to write for the first 
time (me, you dope!), I did a picture 
called “Gallant Man” for Frank Borzage, 
one of the finest directors in Hollywood. 
The cast of the picture is limited to a man, 
his wife, child, a friend, and a horse; and 
all of the pathos, the tears, the nice, lovely 
laughter, the driving excitement . . . comes 
out of the man’s character alone. He’s a 
swell guy—but he can’t resist a dice or card 
game. Love is the basis of the picture, 
gambling is the conflict — and brother, it 
gets sad at times, but you’re never out of 
sympathy with the guy because you under- 
stand his weakness. (I'll send you a ticket 
to this, mother, they’re shooting it now.) 

In “Lady In the Lake” which is shooting 
at MGM, we use a brand new technique of 
story telling (it’s a secret, you’ll have to see 
it) but while working with Robert Mont- 
gomery, who is directing the picture as well 
as starring in it—both he and George 
Haight, the producer, told me, to hell with 
the plot, let’s not have plot scenes (you 
know, where the guy explains who got 
bumped off, and how, and who coulda 
done the deed) but concentrate on the 
people, the warm, fast personal story ; make 
the people come off the film, and plot and 
pace will take care of itself. In the first 
place, if each individual scene is good, and 
entertains, people don’t care what the plot 
is anyway; they go for an hour and a half 
of entertainment, not to sit through a show 
just to find out who killed whom. What do 
they care who killed whom? Nuts to who 
killed whom! Bear down on scenes, fellows. 

It’s the same in stories and books. Few 





readers want to sit through 300 pages of 
plot novel. They want to be absorbed in 
the characters and the scenes as they go 
along. They want to feel that they will 
hope “this swell book never ends!” 

And the answer is people. Armed with 
this thought, I have almost completed a 
new book that’ll be published next year. 
I think it is my first really solid novel. It 
is called “Ronnie Harper.” I may later 
adapt it into a play. Ronnie is her own 
heavy, as is everyone else in the book. But 
if you spend three dollars for it and think 
even one page of it is dull—just write to 
my publisher and he will inform you: 
don’t be silly, we never return a sucker’s 
money. 

Character will work in any kind of story! 
If I’d known it when I was writing pulp I 
would have written character only, and 
Terrill would have signed me to a contract. 
Wouldn’t you have, Rogers? I think even 
John Nanovic, who loved surprise endings 
more than plot (though he loved plot, too) 
would have gone for character stories if 
I’d kept them as exciting as I’m making 
them these days. Inner emotion and con- 
flict is exciting, and you can still have all 
the obstacles. to overcome. (Okay, Joe, 
look, if the pulp editor you write for says 
nuts to all that—why, send your story to 
The Post, Colliers or American, then go 
show that sonofabitch the check you get!) 

Best of luck to everybody. I wish I could 
have been a lot more clear in expressing 
what I want to about character—but let me 
say this: it’s the only honest story you can 
write. Now write it. And don’t write dis- 
honestly. Throw away your inhibitions 
about plot and rules and write with all your 
heart. 

That’s the answer, believe me. 
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Fawcett Has a Baby 


By HORACE BROWN 
Editor, True Police Cases 


An announcement of Fawcett’s New Quality 
edited True, and before that 


e FACT detective mystery story, well 
A written, is the most entertaining 

reading in the world,” Bill Larned 
said to-me the other day in John Gobbi’s 
bar at the Woodstock Hotel, here in New 
York. 

Two words, particularly, stand out in 
that statement. “Well written!” It is those 
words I want to discuss here, 

The time has come when fact detective 
writing, if it is to hold its high estate in 
reader interest, must shed its old, thread- 
bare cloak of careless and incompetent 
work. The late war had much to do with 
bringing this about. For four years great 
numbers of youthful writers ‘with literary 
yearnings found their time too fully occu- 
pied with military chores to sit down to 
their typewriters and turn the crank. They 
became first rate soldiers. 

This sudden shortage in quantity of fact 
detective story production dismayed editors. 
And with quantity dissipated, quality, such 
as it had been, all but disappeared. Many 
editors turned to the older, experienced 
authors who never before had written for 
this market, or who had started in it years 
previously and graduated to fiction or other 
writing pursuits. Soon these old hands re- 
discovered how fertile the soil of the fact 
field had remained. 

The change in quality of manuscripts, in 
writing skill, in accuracy of research quickly 
became apparent and a delight to editors, 
as well as a source of greater entertainment 
to readers. The word rate to authors went 
up. Magazine circulation soared, along 
with word rates. So, the die was cast. 

Now, upon return to civilian life, hun- 
dreds of writers wonder why their work 
finds less enthusiastic markets than they 
































Fact Detective Magazine. “Brownee” formerly 
edited the Fawcett F-D books. 


expected. The answer is simple. 

It is slip-shod research, carelessness in 
handling facts and failure to do the gruel- 
ling work necessary to self-improvement. 
They find themselves trying to compete 
with expert craftsmen who can and do 
make of an ordinary police story a gem of 
reading entertainment. 

I remember a few years ago I was hur- 
riedly looking over a manuscript while the 
author sat by my desk. I asked him if he 
had re-written the piece, because I noticed ‘ 
obvious and quite glaring errors. 

“Hell no,” he said. “I never edit or re- 
write my stories, That’s the editor’s job. 
If I can’t write it good enough the first 
time, I wouldn’t be bothered with it.” 

That’s the trouble, They can’t write it 
good enough the first time. Yet they do 
bother with it and bother editors with bad 
copy that is destined for rejection by the 
time the first page is read. 

Every editor is on the alert constantly to 
find new writers who have ability and am- 
bition, as well as to cultivate authors who 
have arrived. He always is anxious to assist 
in the development of talent. But he wants 
work, hard work and scrupulous attention 
to detail, characterization, organization of 
the story and writing skill from his writers. 
For these he pays well. No top editor today 
is seeking bargains. 

I think the most important factor in 
writing a fact detective case is the ability 
to tell accurately the story of a crime of 
violence so that it will not be offensive, If 
rape is the motive for murder it can be 
so stated legitimately. There is no need to 
build up a phony scene that only offends 
the better sensibilities of even the most cal- 
loused of us. There is no entertainment in 
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that sort of writing; merely an appeal to 
baser instincts out of which a type of an 
adolescent mind seems to find a vicarious 
thrill. 

Next in importance is characterization. 
Many fact detective stories are written 
wherein the characters are mere names. 
They never emerge from a welter of words, 
and come to life. In the few instances an 
attempt is made to tell the reader about 
them, they are “raving beasts, drooling at 
the jowls with hot, fetid breath” causing 
all who come in contact with them, includ- 
ing the reader, to revolt in disgust. Then 
look at the photograph of the fellow. He 
usually is a meek appearing individual one 
never would suspect of being a desperate 
criminal. I mention the criminal because 
he is the one on whom the characterization 
attempt is made. There are others, also, 
the reader should know—police, witnesses 
and suspects. 


HE real charm of a fact mystery story 

lies in the ability of the writer to pic- 
ture on the printed page the thorough, 
scientific investigation and deduction ac- 
complished by the detective in solving a 
case, make it thrilling and entertaining, and 
make his readers know the characters. The 
dull routine of the police blotter report, and 
with a few exceptions the transcript of a 
trial, have no place in the story. All that 
information is necessary, but there must be 
skill and finesse in its handling. There must 
be even greater skill in presenting obscure 
clues that may tip off the solution before 
the proper time and thus destroy the ele- 
ment of suspense. The reader must be mys- 
tified and led on, but never cheated with 
phony leads. Every mystery story fan wants 
to solve the case himself, so he must be 
given an accurate, logical presentation of 
the facts just as the détective must have 
them to reach his solution. 

There is another style of presentation no 
less entertaining in certain cases and with 
a degree of suspense.: That is taking the 
reader along with the criminal in retrospect 
and telling the story as the crime is com- 
mitted. Here again great skill is demanded. 
The criminal must not be made to appear 
a hero. Horror scenes, if absolutely neces- 
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sary for the development of the story, must 
be handled with a minimum of gore and 
offense. The suspense is built up with the 
reader wondering how long the low fellow 
will get away with it and how, finally, he 
is caught and punished. The law must 
match wits with the thug and the law must 
win the verdict. This is an axiom of fact 
mystery writing. 

There is no possible way in which a fact 
detective writer can be certain of the truth 
except to investigate personally, Newspaper 
stories of crimes, written hastily to meet 
deadlines, usually are incomplete. Some- 
times they are inaccurate as later develop- 
ments and ensuing libel suits have proven. 
Correspondents in the field, generally trust- 
worthy, cannot always be relied upon. But 
there is one sure method for the writer to 
obtain accurate information and to know 
he is correct: Do it himself. No writer ever 
should offer for sale a fact crime story he 
has not personally investigated. If he does, 
he is not honest with his publisher, his 
readers, or himself, 

I do not say that practice is general. But 
during my experience in the field I have 
known “writers” who buy an armful of out 
of town newspapers from some area where 
a sensational crime breaks, clip the accounts 
and in a few days turn out what they repre- 
sent to be a factual story of the case. The 
closest they ever were to the scene of the 
crime or to an interview with the criminals 
or police involved, was their local news- 
stand. 

This is not factual writing. It is fiction, 
and bad fiction. In addition, such accounts 
have a very real libel danger to the pub- 
lisher and the editor. 

I believe horror scenes should be avoided 
but an author should skillfully set the stage, 
inform the reader what has happened, pro- 
mote a few shivvers up and down the spine 
and immediately build up a strong reader 
interest in what happens from there on. 
The facts of crimes of violence are brutal, 
to be sure, but they need not be made delib- 
erately offensive and horrifying. This ap- 
plies to depicting phony murder scenes. It 
is unnecessary and undesirable. In most 
cases the writer does not know the actual 
facts. He wasn’t there. But he lets his 























imagination turn to purple flights of fancy, 
he injects adjectives and cliches and winds 
up with a description that puts Jack the 
Ripper to shame. The police weren’t there, 
either, and when they get through with the 
criminal, once he is caught, he has changed 
his story so often all is confusion, the de- 
fense lawyer gets the confession pitched out 
of court, he tells still another version and 
there you are—take your choice. 

But somebody was murdered. That, and 
how the murderer was caught is the story. 
If those facts can’t be made interesting and 
entertaining with close adherence to the 
known truth, and skillful writing, then 
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there isn’t any story worth magazine pub- 
lication. 

Obscenity has no place in a fact detec- 
tive story. I agree that sex, like the auto- 
mobile, is with us to stay, but it should be 
played down on the printed page of a 
magazine. There is a word called “subtle” 
the meaning of which applied to writing 
about touchy subjects can lift many other- 
wise unprintable situations out of the gutter 
and make them acceptable for publication 
—even entertaining. Too many writers seem 
to think they must explain in great detail 
every point or act in a story. What a mis- 
take! Every reader enjoys reading between 
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the lines or catching the point of a smartly 
worded phrase. 


HE type of material I require for True 

Police Cases can touch on almost any 
subject related to crime. The most desir- 
able story is that based on homicide in 
which the motives can be determined and 
become clear cut. 
work is most important. 
of homicide are not mystery stories at all 
unless the detective work is outstanding. 
Without that they become merely offensive 
crime cases. 


Excellence of detective 
In fact, stories 


Personality stories of law-enforcement 
officers, judges, prosecutors, defense attor- 
neys can be made into entertaining reading 
if the writer is able to portray character. 
This to my mind is one of the most diffi- 
cult types of writing which requires not 
only great skill but a fine insight into human 
character, and the ability to bring out the 
interesting points of the individual and 
make that individual live in print. 

A fair example of a lead for a murder 
story can be illustrated by the work of Wil- 
liam E. Barrett, whose story “The Man 
from Rome” will appear in the first issue 
of True Police Cases. To my mind Mr. 
Barrett has set the stage for his story in 
two paragraphs quickly and simply written. 

“The body of Frank Lotito lay face 
down in the street and the man’s wife 
lay across his body, sobbing. A swiftly 
gathering crowd had formed a ring 
around them including within the cir- 
cle another man who stood with his 
back against a telephone pole, his hand 
in his coat pocket, his eyes moving 
nervously. Two women spoke soothing- 
ly to the- wife of the dead man as they 
urged her to her feet, a sullen group of 
men eyed the man against the post, the 
idly curious onlookers moved restlessly 
but no one spoke except the two 
women. 

“The man against the pole was 
short, heavily built, his features strong- 
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ly defined and dominated by a per- 
fectly chisled Roman nose, His mus- 
tache was a deep black, drooping 
downward at the corners. He stood 
motionless, except for his vigilant eyes, 
and he was very much alone.” 

The question of photographs is one con- 
cerning which few editors would disagree 
with me. I only want on the spot pic- 
tures. Photographs of murder weapons, 
courthouses, scenes in which X marks the 
spot, 
little or nothing to do with a case and the 
usual array of witnesses are unnecessary. 


law-enforcement officers who have 


Good pictures of victims, major criminals 
involved in a story and detectives.who actu- 
ally solved the cases are desirable. 

A brief outline of a murder mystery 
should follow about this pattern: A crime 
is committed. The details can be told 
quickly without purple writing. The police 
come in on the case, clues are found, leads 
are followed. Eventually the perpetrator of 
the crime is caught. The story then con- 
cludes with a confession or a conviction, 
without anticlimaxes, Throughout the story 
the reader should be introduced to the indi- 
vidual characters in such a way that he 
knows them. It never should be necessary 
to turn back in a story to learn who some 
character is that has been previously intro- 
duced. 

I cannot over-emphasize that throughout 
the yarn great skill must be used in han- 
dling all facts in the story, creation of smart 
sentences and subtle covering of what might 
otherwise be unprintable or offensive por- 
tions of the story, 

Dialogue in spots adds to interest if it is 
well written and accurate, but too much 
pointing To my mind 
dialogue should be sparcely used unless the 


always ruins it. 


writer is expert in its use. 

For the new True Police Cases I expect 
to pay according to the value of the story, 
the skill in writing and the reputation of 
the author, and I doubt if any (certainly 
not many.—Ed.) current books offer better. 





















Your Book Reprint Rights 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


for every manuscript, according to 

the Authors’ League. Writers must be 
alert indeed to keep up with the possibilities 
of even the more obvious of these—the 
book-reprint rights. 

Two years ago, if your book sold to one 
of the 25-cent reprint houses, you thought 
of it as just so much extra “gravy.” These 
were pennies from heaven. 

Two years ago, if you were one of the 
better book publishers, you found this ques- 
tion of rights was taking up a lot of time. 
So you put the whole matter on a business 
basis. You found a publisher’s agent who 
would bring order to the trickle of these 
various smal] bits of income. 

If you were a reprint publisher, you re- 
acted in one of two ways: You made the 
cheapest bargain possible for some popular 
titles, and picked up paper wherever you 
could find it. But if you are still in the 
reprint business today, you have changed 
your tactics. 

The far-seeing publisher of two years ago 
argued that the author was, after all, the 
touchstone of the picture, and that a qual- 
ity product was necessary for long-time 
profits in a big-time way. So he adopted 
a system of guaranteed payment against 
royalties, and made books as attractive as 
wartime conditions would permit. 

The spectacular growth of the 25-cent 
reprint business is apparent on every news- 
stand, in every drug and variety store. What 
is far more important to the field, however, 
is the fact that a “standard payment” has 
been thoroughly established! 

In the overwhelmingly popular detective 
and romance lines, the author’s name is 
more important than any other factor in 
newsstand appeal. 

“Standard rates’ mean a guaranteed 
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payment against royalties. This will be 
$500—or more, depending on the former 
sales of the book in either original or re- 
print editions, or both. On the first 150,000 
copies of the 25-cent reprint, the royalty is 
one cent per volume. This goes up to a 
cent and a half each on all copies sold over 
that figure. 

The down-payment guarantee is impor- 
tant, because it tends to prevent a mush- 
room type of company from crowding the 
newsstands and paying off to nobody. 

The right to print a book in this partic- 
ular type of edition is sold for a definite 
period of time—averaging two years. But 
for an occasional, highly publicized book, 
the reprint rights may be sold for as short 
a period as four or five months. 

Publishers’ agents, sometimes known as 
“Permissions” people, have been instru- 
mental in working together to achieve stan- 
dard methods of dealing with reprint rights. 
Now that the groundwork is well laid, the 
fight for higher percentages for the author 
can go on with more assurance of success. 
An entering wedge has already been set in 
place in the detective field by Mystery 
Writers of America. And the Authors’ 
League is actively in the fight. 

Most of these reprint books fall auto- 
matically into two types: There is the book 
in small format, first published by Pocket 
Books, Inc., which instantly caught public 
fancy and, like “Frigidaire” or “Kodak,” 
was seized upon as a popular designation 
for a whole class. This type almost always 
uses the original book in unabridged form. 

The other is the digest-size book, thinner 
as to pages, limper in the hands, and fre- 
quently abridged. It is not so expensive to 
produce, and is preferred by the army of 
quick-money imitators. 

American Mercury books were first in 
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the 25-cent field, and from the first have 
appeared in this digest-size form, usually 
somewhat abridged. 

Pocket Books, Inc., claims to be first in 
the pocket-book field. Certainly, they cre- 
ated the name which now blankets all the 
25-cent books. 

In 25-cent reprints the biggest sales, 
generally speaking, are in the very popu- 
lar detective lines. But the first title to pass 
the million mark was a self-help book called 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
put out by Pocket Books, Inc. And the 25th 
million-sales title for that company is a 
collection of poetry. 


Pocket books are undoubtedly one of the 


straws-in-the-wind which indicate that the 
taste of the general public is rising. It i 
not generally very high now. But the indi- 
cations are that publishers are not adverse 
to raising it. Perhaps they are going to dis- 
cover a whole new crop of buyers for their 
inexpensive but literate books. 

Penguin and Pocket Books and Bantam 
all are bent on including really good titles 
in their lists. But Pocket Books, Inc. is go- 
ing straight to the heart of the matter with 
its newly sponsored Teen-Age Book Club. 


HESE are the publishers actively en- 

gaged in the 25-cent reprint business at 
the present time. There have been various 
others who, with a little money in the 
pocket, tried to pull books out of a hat. 
You will undoubtedly find some of these 
still on the newsstands, for most of these 
little books do not have a time limit on 
display. A book that is going to make good 
on sales, however, usually shows it very 
quickly. It has to! There will be another 
set along in a month. 

New Avon Library, 119 West 57th Street, 
N. Y., 19. Joseph Meyers, publisher. This 
company started out in 1923, but did not 
get into the 25-cent reprint business until 
1940. It puts out books in both the popular 
sizes—the only house, I believe, to do so. 

Of the pocket size, there have been a 
hundred titles to date, all complete books. 
These are all fiction; stay on stands till 
sold. These are usually labeled “An Avon 
Book.” In the digest-size there are several 
series: Avon Mystery Monthly uses a com- 
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plete book. Rex Stout Mystery Magazine 
is also a monthly, but uses short material. 
These stay on the stands 60 days. 

Avon has been doing considerable with 
short stories, alternating an anthology one 
month with a collection by a single author 
the next month. Payment is standard here. 

This house tries to put out a certain 
number during a period, but this depends 
on production. The average is five to six 
a month; all reprint. Sales average a mil- 
lion a month. 

Bantam Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
N. Y., 10. Walter Pitkin, Jr., Editor, Curtis 
Publishing Company and Grosset & Dunlap 
organized this company amid great bally- 
hoo last fall. The first 20 books appeared 
on the stands the first week in January, 
1946. And the plan calls for another four 
titles to follow each month. 

These books are chief contenders for 
supremacy in the field. They are similar 
to Pocket Books in format, with laminated 
covers. The covers carry attractive designs, 
and the end-papers are specially decorated 
for each book. Features include a synopsis 
of the plot and some notes regarding the 
author. 

About one out of four titles is a mystery. 
There is a wide variety of non-fiction, in- 
cluding cartoons, humor, and such classics 
as the premier title, “Life on the Mississip- 
pi” by Mark Twain. 

Bantam Books are looking to the future, 
obviously. Their titles have long-time value, 
many of them—as well as ownership value. 
A half-million dollars is being spent on 
display racks designed for all sorts of sales 
outlets. Present paper shortage and bad 
newsstand conditions may slow them down, 
but only temporarily. 

Bartholomew House, 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y., 17. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. 
This is a successor to the old Macfadden 
Book Company; has been dealing in 25- 
cent reprints for about two years. Books 
are in the pocket-book format. They now 
appear with laminated covers which look 
fresh, and keep the covers in first-class con- 
dition. Titles, to date, are detective books 
or those popularized by movies. Two titles 
a month is the usual rate. About 40 in all, 
so far. Print orders average maybe 200,000, 
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"| wonder if Dudley ever regrets having signed a contract with those people." 


maybe less. Payment is all at the standard 
rates. And until the current slump, sales 
have held up well enough. 

Anson Bond Publications, 913 La Cie- 
nega Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. Anson 
Bond established this publishing company 
a few months ago, after selling out his 
interest in Bond-Charteris Publications. 
“The Seal of a Bonded Mystery” is his 
sign, used on 25-cent reprint detective 
books, These are in digest size, with fairly 
heavy weight covers, But the paper and 
printing could be much improved. Two 
a month are projected. This house is also 
vutting out the riew Craig Rice Crime Di- 
gest, as well as a Movie Mystery Maga- 
zine—both bi-monthlies at 25 cents. 

Century Publications, 139 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill. These books are of 
the digest size. Titles so far are all detective 
books. They are trade marked by a gun 
seen just above an open book, “Century 
Mysteries.” The quality is good enough to 
appeal to detective story hounds. 

Cima Publishing Co., 11 East 44th Street, 
N. Y., 17. Anthony P. Cima, publisher. 


Books of this publisher appear irregularly, 
as he can get good titles, and as publishing 
conditions permit. Copies now on the 
stands are of poor quality, both as to ap- 
pearance and printing, 

Plans include three price ranges: A 
general list of titles at 25 cents, which in- 
clude mystery, romance, western, adven- 
ture, and non-fiction, These are of digest 
size, with printings of 150,000 copies. A 
general line is also planned at 15 cents a 
copy, with printings of 150,000 projected. 
And a 10-cent line may also be issued. Pay- 
ment is standard. 

This company was first organized as U. S. 
Sales Company, but had to change because 
of a conflict in names. 

Crestwood Publishing Company, 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. M. R. Reese, editor. 
Four series in the digest format are put 
out on a regular bi-monthly basis, alternat- 
ing so that they remain on sale for 60 days 
each. Black Cat Detective Series and Prize 
Mystery Novels have been going for some 
time. Recently, two more series have been 
added: Prize Love Novels and Prize West- 
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ern Novels. These books are planned on 
the basis of a definite, standard number of 
pages, so the reprinted book is run com- 
plete or abridged as it will fit. Mysteries 
must usually be cut, but Westerns seem to 
run complete. 

Print orders for each are 100,000 copies. 
Payment here depends on the author’s con- 
tract with his original publisher, not all of 
them are houses which hold to the “stand- 
ard.” But this company does pay a down 
guarantee, which may run as high as $1,000 
for big name authors, and pays royalty, 
but at rates varying from a half cent per 
copy, up. 

Dagger House, Inc., 115 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. 19, Bernard Brill, publisher. 
This is a small outfit, which has got out two 
detective titles to date; plans two more for 
July, and hopes to publish about one a 
month thereafter. Pays the usual rates, and 
buys rights for two years. 

Books run under two series names: Red 
Dagger Mystery and Dagger House Mys- 
tery. These are in digest-size, with color- 
ful titles and a good enough job of printing. 

Dell Publications, 149 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. George T. Delacorte, publisher. 
Dell has been putting out four new titles 
a month, specializing in detective and mys- 
tery books by big-name authors. A quick 
turn-over, with fast profits, is the basis of 
business here. No non-fiction or serious 
subjects which won’t sell like hotcakes on 
the newsstands. 

Observation showed that women bought 
an enormous number of detective books 
during the war—but bought them to send 
to men in Service usually. For themselves 
they liked romances. So Dell is now adding 
popular romances. These will carry on the 
front cover a bright red heart in the key- 
hole. (The mysteries have had a staring 
eye in the keyhole.) 

The Dell books are in pocket-book size, 
with four-color, attractive colors. One of 
their special features is a map of the crime, 
on the back cover. A list of characters, 
with thumbnail descriptions, also adds 
interest—and helps out the salespeople! 

To date, the titles total 119, and it is esti- 
mated that total sales are around 35 million 
copies. Payment is the standard and rights 
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are usually bought for a year. 

Golden Willow Press, Inc., 125 East 46th 
Street, N. Y. 17. Frank Armer is publisher 
of this line of 25-cent reprints. Mystery, 
love, and westerns appear in the digest-size 
book—readable, though not of the better 
grade. Payment is made on the standard 
contract, with $500 advance usually. 

Horace Hart, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, 
N. Y. 17. This is a mailing address. The 
real business is done at 1776 Clinton Ave- 
nue North, Rochester, N. Y. The Hart 
books, with a stag outlined on a square 
patch to designate them, are of a betwixt- 
and-between size. Nice looking, but need 
more color to attract attention. The type 
is a size too small for fast reading. But 
better paper would help this. Titles in- 
clude considerable variety: mystery, histori- 
cal, biographical, etc. The writers are well 
known. 

Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. William Manners, editor. Some 
of these reprint books have been appearing 
since 1938. But they are published on the 
same basis as magazines, though in the di- 
gest size. There are five series now, each 
put out once a month. Some are cut to 
fit the regular 128-page size. And all are 
fiction by writers who are as well known as 
can be procured. 

Payment is made according to the stand- 
ards arrangements, the amount of down 
payment depending on who the author is, 
as well as the book. Rights are bought for 
a single printing. And the books go off the 
stands at the end of the month, when a 
new batch replaces them. The five series 
include Adventure Novel Classics, De- 
tective Novel Classics, Mystery Novel Clas- 
sics, Thriller Novel Classics, and Western 
Novel Classics. And the last, according to 
the editor, is the hardest to find books for! 

Ideal Distributing Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y. 17. A subsidiary to the 
company which owns Superman. There 
are three series here: Green Dragon, The 
Black Knight, and Hangman’s House. All 
are in the digest size, with bright, eye-catch- 
ing covers. 

Penguin Books, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. Victor Weybright, chairman 
and editor. This is one of the top com- 
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panies in the 25-cent reprint field. Its 
plans are based on sales to a wide and 
ever-increasing audience, and its standards 
are high. A few original manuscripts in 
topical fields have been published. But it 
is essentially a reprint house. Books im- 
ported from the English house were the 
first 25-cent reprints sold in this country. 
But the American house, which is a separ- 
ate business, was not established until 1939. 

The Penguin books follow the Pocket- 
Book format, but are somewhat taller. Cov- 
ers, which at first were rather uninterest- 
ing, are now colorful and attractive. Una- 
bridged versions are used. About a hun- 
dred titles have been put out to date, fiction 
as well as non-fiction. 

A new line called Pelican Books—all 
non-fiction—was started in the fall of 1945. 
Four of these are issued each month. Four 
to eight of the Penguin Books are scheduled 
per month. Payment is standard. Though 
dealings, as usual, are with the original 
publishers, the editors do like to see ideas 
and suggestions for books which might be 
added to either group. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 36 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. Robert DeGraf, president. They 
coined the name by which al] the other 25- 
cent reprint books are known today. Not 
exactly an asset, especially as several of the 
other lines have imitated the Pocket-Book 
format so closely. As the editors explain 
picturesquely, they discovered the lush- 
green pasture—and then the stampede was 
on. 

The total number of books printed is at 
the top of each copy. It will be 150 million 
by September, with 25 titles having passed 
the million sales total. Six to seven new 
titles appear each month. Detective books 
figure heavily—from 45 to 50 per cent. 
But the field is broadening. And with 
Marshall Field money, plans are ambitious 
for the future. There’s no question that a 
company like this, thoroughly established 
and putting out a quality product, will 
weather any storms like the present news- 
stand slump. 

Payment is standard. This company was 
the first to adopt the present royalty stand- 
ard for the 25-cent reprints. Freeman 
Lewis is vice president and managing edi- 
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tor. Philip Van Doren Stern is also a vice 
president. It is the collection of poetry he 
edited which was the 25th Pocket Book 
to sell a million copies. 

Popular Library, Inc., 10 East 40th St., 
N. Y. 16. This is affiliated with the Thrill- 
ing group of magazines, Charles N. Heckel- 
mann, editor. This line is heavy on de- 
tective titles, but also puts out a wide range 
of other popular reprints: westerns, serious 
novels and best-selling romances, humor, 
crossword puzzles, cartoons. The books look 
very much like the Pocket Books, with simi- 
lar tinted end-papers. The quality of the 
product is not, of quite the same standard, 
but with lamination now available for cov- 
ers, there will be an improvement. Pay- 
ment is standard here. 

Between four and six titles are brought 
out each month. So far, 85 titles have been 
published by this company, over a period 






























of four years. The total sales last year 
were Close to six million. 

Quinn Publishing Company, 210 Clinton 
Avenue, Kingston, N. Y. This company 
had its office in the Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue till about a year ago. It puts out 
abridged books in a format which is pocket 
size, but thinner, and which sell for 15 
cents. The line is called Handi-Books. 

Royce Publishers, 188 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Their 10-cent line is 
half of pocket size, collections of short 
stories, chiefly, but illustrated and not unat- 
tractive. Sells mostly through the dime 
stores, 

A new line of 15-cent books has been 
added. These Trophy Books are approxi- 
mately pocket size, stapled together, with 
a simulated spiral binding. Titles seem to 
be detective books at present, abridged, 
and illustrated with half tones and with 
one color added. 

Saint Enterprises, Inc., 314 N. Robert- 
son Blvd., Hollywood 36, Calif. Publish- 
ing house founded by Leslie Charteris, well- 
known author of the Saint detective books. 
Present ventures include a 25-cent maga- 
zine of short original detective material: 
The Saint’s Choice of Hollywood Crime, 
and several anthologies of detective and 
crime stories. These are in the digest size. 

Lawrence E. Spivak, Publisher, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. 22. First regular 25- 
cent reprints published in this country and 
distributed on the newsstands. Books are 
in the digest format, many of them abridged. 
The printing job is good. But the paper 
is not. And the covers are apt to lack the 
attraction of bright color. 

Three series are put out, all of them mys- 
teries: Mercury Mysteries, Best Seller Mys- 
teries, and Jonathan Press Books (also all 
mysteries). It was a natural for this pub- 
lisher to add Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine to his output. The American Mercury 
is of course, the featured publication here. 
Bestsellers is the newest. 

This house follows the standard method 
of payment. 

Stamford House, 119 West 57th Street, 
N. Y. 19. This house, a subsidiary of 
Hearst Magazines, Inc., publishes the Pony 
Books. These are standard pocket-size with 
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laminated covers and tinted end-papers. 
Books are distinguished from others in the 
field by the pony ensigne in the upper right- 
hand corner. 

The first four Pony Books were released 
late in January of this year. To date, four- 
teen titles have been issued, and plans call 
for four additional titles each month. Mys- 
teries and detective stories dominate the 
selections, but the line also includes ro- 
mances, westerns, adventure, and some 
non-fiction titles. To date, all have used 
the unabridged origina] text. 

In some instances the Pony Book editions 
have been the first publication of the text 
in book form. 

Rights and payments are those standard 
in the field, and are arranged with the 
original publishers, providing the text has 
previously appeared in book form. 

Tech Books, Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. Herbert Shappiro, publisher and 
editor. This line includes very popular types 
of books: detective stories, romances, west- 
erns. The digest size is used, and the books 
are moderately good looking. Payment is 
$500 down against royalties of a half cent 
per book sold. Plans call for four titles a 
month, in 100,000 copy printings. This 
publisher also has a 49-cent line in the 
same size and sold on the newsstands. 

Volitant Publishing Company, 103 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. George Shute, editor. 
Two series of digest-sized reprints are being 
issued: The Falcon Series and The Blue 
Mask Series. Rights to books have been 
bought from the original publishers, J. B. 
Lippincott, and plans call for three of each 
series during the year. That would be 
about one a month. 


Book-Digest Magazines 


Until a few months ago, Omnibook was 
the only magazine specializing in book 
abridgements. Now it has a rival in the 
American Mercury’s “Bestsellers.” And still 
it considers the field good enough to sup- 
port a companion book of its own, Book- 
Reader. 

Out on the West Coast, the specialized 
Craig Rice Crime Digest is making a tenta- 
tive bid for detective fans. Another rival, 
The New Books Digest, has just been elimi- 
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nated through reorganization proceedings. 

Bestsellers, 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
92. Lawrence E, Spivak, publisher and 
editor. This is now a bi-monthly and sells 
for 25 cents. Each issue contains abridge- 
ments of three books which are in the best- 
seller class. These vary between fiction and 
non-fiction, and in subject matter, to create 
a well-balanced magazine. Payment varies 
with the author. 

Book-Reader, 79 Ninth Avenue, N. Y. 
11. Published monthly by Omnibook. 
Maxwell M. Geffen, publisher and editor. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bigelow, managing editor. 
Contains abridgements of three books in 
lighter vein, and sells for 25 cents. Fiction 
and non-fiction share in a program of 
balanced reading. Even an occasional mys- 
tery or detective story of high caliber may 
be included. Books are cut to about 30,000 
words each. Payment averages around 
$2,000 to $2,500 for one-time publication. 

The plan is to make this magazine sup- 
plement Omnibook, and the first promotion 
starts off quietly with an attempt to reach 
readers of the other magazine first. Book- 
Reader goes on sale the middle of each 
month. 

Craig Rice Crime Digest, 913 La Cienega 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. Published every 
other month by Anson Bond Publications, 
Inc. Craig Rice, the well-known detective 
story writer, is editor. Three detective story 
best-sellers will be “digested in the author’s 
own words” for each issue. The magazine 
sells for 25 cents, and bears the seal of a 
Bonded Mystery. 

Omnibook, 79 Ninth Avenue, N. Y. 11. 
Maxwell M. Geffen is publisher and editor. 
The leader in this field, with a circulation 
of around three-quarters of a million. 
About half of this is newsstand sales, at 35 
cents a copy. 

Each issue carries generous 
abridgements of four bestsellers. 
To balance the contents, the edi- 
tors try to include one book for 
each issue out of these four cate- 
gories: biography, love novels, 
humorous books, and those out- 
standing for some special quality. 
Omnibook pays an average price 
of $5,000. for each condensation™ 
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right, and generally speaking, has the pick 
of the best new books from which to choose. 

It is promoting a Spanish edition, pub- 
lished in South America, and several Euro- 
pean editions, each in the language of the 
particular country. 


Magazines With Book Features 


Reader’s Digest features a book conden- 
sation in each issue. So other digest-type 
publications follow suit. Liberty uses an 
“evening’s reading” abridgement in each 
issue, and gives its readers more best-sellers 
in the course of a year than does Omnibook. 

Americans have been sold on the belief 
in best sellers! Magazines devoted other- 
wise to purely original material, add a re- 
print book feature to catch the wandering 
eye of a newsstand customer. 

Canadian Digest, London, Ontario. 
Alexander McAlister is publisher and edi- 
tor. This is a new digest magazine which 
appeared across the border in April. This 
is one definitely Canadian in interest and 
reader-appeal. It features in each issue 
a condensation of a book by a Canadian 
author, as well as trying to skim “the 
cream of current Canadian periodical 
literature.” 

Coronet, 366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
Oscar Dystel, editor-in-chief. Runs a book 
condensation at the back, apparently just as 
a little something extra for your money. 
Coronet is an excellent quarter’s worth, 
without this final feature. 

Detective Book Magazine, Fiction House, 
670 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19. Jack O’Sulli- 
van n edits this quarterly. The chief feature 

is a colorful reprint book, with 

short original material to fil the 
magazine. The book may be cut 
‘ somewhat, as from 50,000 to 

55,000 words is the usual maga- 
zine length. Payment is at a flat rate for a 
single issue of 100,000 copies ; a $300 mini- 
mum with some “up,” on acceptance. 
Short, original stories may run to 7,000 
words; novelets from 10,000 to 15,000 
words, On these, payment is a cent a word 
up. 

Digest and Review, Charles Henry Publi- 
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Locke, editor. Competition with maga- 
zines like Omnibook for digest rights has 
become so stiff that some of these smaller 
companies find it difficult to get hold of 
books they want. So far as possible this 
magazine holds to a policy of a best-seller 
condensation in each issue, with fiction and 
non-fiction books alternating, but some- 
times is reduced to using excerpts. Few 
original articles are used. But the editor 
does buy original quizzes, fillers, puzzles, 
etc. Payment on all material approxi- 
mates a cent a word, on_ publication, 
though special arrangements may be made 
with some authors. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 
17. Mary Gnaedinger, editor. The lead 
book-length is a reprint from a book in the 
field, though the editor might consider 
original material if good enough to com- 
pete with authors already used. Nothing 
is acceptable which has appeared in a 
magazine. A few original shorts are bought. 
On these, the rate is a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. This magazine is a monthly. 

Liberty, 37 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 
This weekly has been making a good thing 
of its book features. Printed solidly in 
the center of the magazine, the book can 
be lifted out for future reading; even for 
preservation if one is so minded. All types 
of books, both fiction and non-fiction, are 
presented in the course of time. But there 
is a slant toward books with entertainment 
value. “The Egg and I” appeared here. 
So have some of the outstanding war 
books—and the better type of detective 
books! Helen E. Greenwood is book editor. 

The general requirements for original 
material hold pretty steadily to a well 
established policy, both as to fiction and 
articles. Rates are very good now. 

Negro Digest, 5125 South Calumet 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. John H. John- 
ston, publisher and editor. Ben Burns is 
executive editor. A 25-cent monthly in 
the digest field, literate and well edited. 
Material by Negro writers and material 
which would have special interest for 
Negro readers is included. Most of the 
Pieces are reprints, with a few short origi- 
nals. There is a book condensation sec- 
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tion. The magazine was established in 
1942, and now has a circulation of about 
115,000. 

Pageant, Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. Vernon Pope, editor. 
Like Coronet, this pocket-size magazine 
adds a book condensation to a contents 
already offering a good quarter’s worth of 
entertainment and information. Not so 
long as many of the magazines use, this one 
averages no more than 6000 words at the 
most. All the books used have been non- 
fiction. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. De- 
Witt Wallace. and Lila Acheson Wallace 
are the editors. The phenomenon of the 
reprint world—until Pocket Books came 
along! Features a condensation of a book 
likely to be talked about, or one which is 
of special importance for its subject matter. 

Reader’s Scope, 114 East 32nd Street, , 
N. Y. 16. E. A. Piller is the editor. A 
digest type monthly, which uses consider- 
able original material in short lengths; 
100 to 200 words chiefly. No fiction— 
except in the book condensation which is 
a feature of each issue. The book may be 
either fiction or non-fiction—best sellers 
“when the editor can get them.” These 
are condensed to about 15,000 words. 
Payment is good in this market. For these 
book rights, it varies from $750 to $3,500, 
depending on the importance of the book 
and of the author. There is as much of 
a spread on rates for original material— 
a variation of three up to ten cents per 
word, on acceptance. Lev Gleason is the 
publisher. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street 
West, Toronto 1. Gwen Cowley, fiction 


editor. This Canadian newspaper maga- 
zine buys considerable material from 
American writers. It features a book 


condensation of about 45,000 words in each 
issue. These may be from either published 
books or from original manuscripts, The 
one requirement is that they should never 
have been serialized. Any sort of popular 
fiction might fit in—romance, adventure, 
mystery or detective, western. There should 
be plenty of action and color. Ronfantic 
plots are best. But avoid gangsters and 
regional settings which would be less 
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familiar to Canadian readers. The paper 
buys first and second serial rights, rates 
varying with the material. 

This paper also uses short stories up to 
4500. words, serials of 10,000 to 20,000 
words, articles up to 2000 words. Payment 
is on acceptance, at rates from three cents 
a word, up. The Star Weekly has a circu- 
lation around eight hundred thousand. 

Two Complete Detective Books Maga- 
zine, Fiction House, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 19. Linton Davies, editor. This is 
the second of two pulps using reprint de- 
tective books, published by this old-time 
pulp house. As indicated by the title, two 
books are condensed slightly to make up 
the magazine. A flat rate is paid, ranging 
upward somwhat from $300; on accept- 
ance. Books sometimes appear here before 
their publication dates ; this depends on the 
arrangement made with author and book 
publisher. 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, 17. Marion White, Editor. 
Ruth Champenois, book editor. Good 
reading and good human interest are the 
keynotes to the books chosen for the re- 
print feature each month. The editors try 
to get the best they can at the time, and 
prefer one of the best-seller list. Books 
chosen are mostly fiction, or they deal so 
interestingly with people that they read as 
easily as fiction. The condensations vary 
from 5000 to 10,000 words in length. The 
book editor follows the news books closely 
and deals directly with the original pub- 
lishers. 

The rest of the magazine is divided be- 
tween original material and reprint in 
varying amounts; usually about 50-50. 
The circulation has climbed to over a half 
million, and is holding up well. 

Woman’s Life, Kingsway Press, 354 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. Douglas E. 
Lurton, editor. Subject matter is more 
important to the magazine of this house 
than author’s name. A book condensation 
is used here, but is not necessarily some- 
thing brand new. It might rather be a 
book of sound information which didn’t 
get around as much as it deserved. 


The market is open to first-class material, 


both feature articles to 2000 words and 
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short subjects and tests. Anything in- 
spiring, entertaining, or helpful to women. 
Payment is on acceptance, at excellent 
rates. 

Your Health, Kingsway Press, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Douglas E. 
Lurton, editor. Shorter book features are 
favored for this quarterly. Usually excerpts 
which preserve intact the thought of a 
small section of a subject. No fiction. 
There is also a market for authentic articles 
up to 2,500 words in length, on all phases 
of physical and mental health. Very good 
rates, paid on acceptance. 

Your Life, Kingsway Press, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. Douglas E. Lurton, 
editor. First of this group, and growing 
steadily. This monthly features a book 
condensation each month. The helpful, 
inspirational qualities are considered most 
important. But a good readable style helps 
the choice. Excellent rates are paid here. 
All lengths of original non-fiction material 
are considered. These run from paragraphs 
to 2,500 words. And they may cover any 
phase of personality and human relations 
for men, or women, or both. 


Syndicates 

Syndicated fiction was the first feature 
to be dropped when newsprint became 
scarce. Only a few of the larger papers 
carried serials during the war years. And 
it looks as if these serials would be the last 
thing to be reinstated. 

McClure’s Syndicate, formerly a large 
buyer of such fiction, is nibbling gingerly 
at the short-short market. Its fiction editor, 
Mrs. Waldo, announces firmly that there 
must be a far greater demand before they 
will be in the market again for serials, or 
even for the 5,000 word short. 

There is a continuing market for fiction 
—original or reprint—with a few of the 
syndicates. 

A small group of writers continues to 
turn out original newspaper serials year 
after year—perhaps because they fell natu- 
rally into the rhythm of the short chap- 
ters. But the pay is too low to attract many 
writers. The alternative is newspaper rights 
to popular novels, often by big-name 
authors. 



















































These syndicates have open markets for 
long fiction: 

Associated Press Features, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Original manuscripts, 
or reprint rights to published books are 
considered here. All types of fiction of the 
lighter sort are read; detective stories and 
mysteries, family life, triangle or romantic 
plots. Western manuscripts seem to have 
fallen down in quality, so few have been 
bought. But there’s no objection to this 
type of story. 

Serials run about 30,000 words; usually 
in 30 chapters of 1,000 words each. Origi- 
nal manuscripts are usually submitted in 
this form. In the case of published books, 
the editor does the dividing and cutting. 

Payment is $200 for world rights to 
newspaper serialization. And this usually 
covers a period of two years for these par- 
ticular rights. Payment is on acceptance. 
If you are submitting an original manu- 
script, be sure to inclose return postage. 
If a published book, the syndicate usually 
deals with the publisher’s agent. Address 
serials or queries about them to the fiction 
editor, David C. Marke. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syn- 
dicate, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Mary King, fiction and woman’s editor, 
considers first rights to serials. Outright 
payment, depending on author’s name, 
made on acceptance. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 East 
45th Street, New York 17, Ward Greene, 
executive editor. Second serial rights to 
novels are bought for newspaper serializa- 
tion. The light romantic type of book is 
preferred. Both mystery and adventure 
stories are also considered. Usually these 
have appeared as books, but sometimes 
only as magazine fiction. Cutting into 
chapters is all done in the syndicate office. 
Two methods of purchase are used. If 
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the serial is to be used in the Syndicate’s 
Budget Service—which dispenses a serial 
plus certain other features to a group of 
small papers en bloc—then the payment is 
a flat $250. If the serial is to be syndicated 
in the usual way to the larger papers out- 
side this Budget Service, then the payment 
is on the usual 50-50 basis. The total take 
would depend on how eager newspapers 
are for such fiction. 


NEA Service, Inc., 1200 West Third 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. This syndicate has 
been pretty well out of the serial market for 
the past two or three years, but may buy 
again as the demand grows. Queries about 
fiction should be addressed to Miss Mari- 
anne Pachner in the Cleveland office. 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc., 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. Frances 
Rule, fiction editor. Only one serial is now 
being run at a time, a new one being 
started every six weeks. A few original 
manuscripts are bought. But mostly, they 
buy second serial rights to books and do 
the necessary cutting there in the office. 
Some are used as one-shots; more as 
serials. 

A variety of fiction is used: love, mys- 
tery, romantic adventure with love interest 
(or at least, girl interest). Though ‘usually 
fairly recent, books need not necessarily be 
new. It is more important that they have 
popular appeal. Authors’ names are usu- 
ally unknown, except as newspaper serial 
writers. 

The usual length is 36 chapters of from 
1300 to 1400 words each. Payment is on 
acceptance. And it is the same, regardless 
of whether the story is an original or a 
reprint: $150. At that price, original ma- 
terial is seldom good enough. And no 
wonder! The editor deals with the original 
book publisher on all reprint rights. 
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Conversational Style in 






Greeting Card Verse 


EARLY all greeting card editors, 
N when stating their sentiment re- 

quirements, plainly specify that 
they prefer verses which are written in con- 
versational style. 

Apparently many sentiment writers don’t 
know what is meant by conversational style. 

Joe Doakes, having read in his favorite 
writers’ magazine that greeting card pub- 
lishers pay fifty cents a line and up for verse, 
writes a letter of inquiry and receives a 
multigraphed reply which runs something 
like this: 

“We want 4-line and 8-line verses con- 
taining a wish, a greeting, a compliment, 
or an expression of appreciation. They 
should be conversational rather than poetic 
in style, and, made up entirely of words 
that are familiar to the average person.” 

So, Joe sits down and writes the follow- 
ing verse: 

“Resplendent as this rose with petals red 

Are memories of happy days now fled; 

So on your birthday, wishes fond and true, 

Are sent, O pal of mine, with thoughts 
of you!” 

And that isn’t the worst of it. He goes 
right on and writes thirty-nine more on the 
same order, and sends all forty in one en- 
velope to the same editor. Chances are that 
Joe has never encountered the word “re- 
splendent” in a personal letter or an in- 
formal conversation, certainly not to start 
a sentence. He’d be very much surprised 
to see inverted word order, such as “petals 
red” and “wishes fond” anywhere outside 
of a book of poems. But he hasn’t learned 
to distinguish between greeting verse and 
poetry. Until he learns to make that dis- 
tinction, he may continue to produce work 
which is neither. 

Just how does a writer go about acquir- 
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ing a conversational style? Simply this: 
He must refrain from using any expression 
or figure of speech that would not be used 
in everyday conversation or friendly, in- 
formal correspondence. 

If you ask cousin Sue how she enjoyed 
the party last night, she isn’t likely to reply, 

“°*Twas a gladsome occasion, o’erflowing 
with glee.” “Gladsome,” “’twas,” “o’er- 
flowing” and “glee” are not in everyday 
usage. 

If you ask Sam Smith if he knows Tom 
Lawson, he won’t say, 

“Since days of auld lang syne 

Sweet friendship’s glow has warmed our 

hearts.” 

Compare this with the opening lines of 

one of our friendship cards: 


“We've been the very best of friends 
Since Hector was a pup—” 
Or take the opening lines of another, 
“You don’t know what it means to me 
To have a friend like you—” 


Anyone might say that, in any friendly 
letter. It doesn’t sound like someone recit- 
ing a poem. It sounds genuine, and 
straightforward, and natural. And that’s 
what we mean by conversational style. 

The following words and phrases are 
overworked for greeting card use. You 
might use them with a touch of genial 
satire; but if used straight, do it sparingly. 


tis *mid pal o’ mine 
*bwas *neath friend o’ mine 
o'er ’mongst mother mine 
e’er bliss wee one 

ne’er glee beauteous 
gladstone natal day joyous 
true-blue wondrous fond 


Although such contractions as “’tis” and 
twas” are definitely taboo, one should 
never hesitate to use any contraction that 
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is common to conversation. “I’d like to 
follow up this card,” sounds more intimate 
than “I would like.” “It’s just a Christmas 
greeting” seems less stilted than, “It is just 
a Christmas greeting.” “I’m wishing you 
luck” sounds more conversational than “I 
am wishing you luck.” The use of such 
contractions helps to create an informal 
effect. (We turn thumbs down on o’er, e’er 
and ’tis, not because they are contractions, 
but because they are typical of poetry 
rather than everyday usage.) 

Inverted word order is wholly incompat- 
ible with conversational style. Which is 
why editors return such lines as these: 

“This is the season and this is the day 

When all people tribute to Mother pay” 
Or these: 
“No matter how often we Mother call 
You’re always ready to help us all.” 
Don’t say: 
“May to you the season bring 
Quite the best of everything—” 
Use the natural word order, 
“May the season bring to you” 
Don’t send out lines like these : 

“May on you God’s blessings fall.” 

“May your Easter very pleasant be” 

“To you dear friend, this wish I send” 
Cart-before-the-horse expressions like this 
are NEVER heard in conversation, and 
they should NEVER be used in greeting 
card verse. 

The forced accenting of a word or syl- 
lable that would not normally be stressed 
will also destroy the conversational effect. 
Often experienced greeting card writers fail 
to realize this. “Birthday” is accented on 
its first syllable. “Sincere” is accented on 
the second syllable. The metrical stress 
should fall on the syllable which is ac- 
cented, not as in the following verse: 

“I’m wishing, in the warmest way, 

You'll have an extra fine birthday—” 
To follow the meter here forces the accent 
on the second syllable of “birthday.” The 
same thing occurs in the following lines: 

“This friendly greeting comes to you 

With many sincere wishes, too—” 

Here the metrical stress falls on the first 
syllable of sincere. It certainly doesn’t 
sound natural to say, SINcere or birthDAY. 
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It’s also undesirable fo. the metrical stress 
to fall on a word that would not normally 
be emphasized, such as in the following 
lines : 

“Tt’s nice to be remembered by 

The friends you hold so dear” 

The accent falls on the second syllable of 
every foot, as follows: 

“Tt’s NICE to BE reMEM bered BY” 
(Here we have a preposition at the end of 
one line and its object in the following line, 
which is an awkward carry-over.) Since 
most readers tend to pause at the end of a 
line, the little word “by” is given extra 
stress. And it isn’t the word that would 
naturally be stressed on account of its sig- 
nificance. To avoid this, the preposition 
“by” should be dropped down into the 
second line and the verse revised to read, 

“It’s nice to be remembered 

By friends you hold so dear 

You think about them often 

Each day throughout the year.” 
and so on. This places the metrical stress 
on the word “remembered,” which is the 
word that would naturally be emphasized 
because of its significance in the sentence. 

Verses that are constructed with a carry- 
over at the end of a line, and a period or 
semi-colon in the middle of the following 
line, sound choppy and are hard to read. 
Here is a somewhat extreme example of 
this type of construction: 

“Christmas always brings to mind 

Some one dear; May you 

Be happy; May you always find 

Joy in all you do; 

And at this season, let me send 

A wish that Christmas brings 

Happiness; the New Year, too, 

All of Life’s best things.” 

Keeping in mind that the average reader 
pauses at the end of a line regardless of 
punctuation, and tends to stress the last 
word of every line because the meter re- 
quires it, you can easily see that this verse 
will not sound natural when read aloud. If 
the reader pauses only where the punctua- 


~ tion indicates, the verse is difficult to read 


and all the charm of rhyme and rhythm is 
lost. The best rule is to make each line so 
nearly complete in itself that the pause falls 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Writing the Religious “Pulp” 


By FLORENCE KERIGAN 


II 


OW much religion should a religious 
H juvenile contain? That is the ques- 
tion on which the religious juvenile 
market has split. The two sections of it 
might be compared to the “pulp” and 
“slick” sections of the secular field, with no 
disparagement intended of the “pulp” of 
either group. 

The bigger denominations take the stand 
that the story paper is partly for entertain- 
ment; while they will use a good religious 
story, they do not demand more than moral, 
ethical, or character-building themes. But 
the smaller denominations cannot afford to 
disregard their “kick-mail” and lose sub- 
scriptions from whole schools because the 
one who orders the periodicals has objected 
to something expressed (or perhaps not 
stressed enough) in their papers. 

Some people believe that a religious 
story should have a religious theme; a 
setting in church or Sunday school; a Bib- 
lical setting; a problem in Christian living 
handled in a Christian way. 

Even that is not enough for some others. 
To their idea, every story in a religious 
story paper magazine should have a definite 
Christian emphasis. There is where the 
markets shoot off into the “pulp” realm. 

The religious “pulp” markets are not 
usually listed in writers’ magazines, as their 
editors know from experience that the 
average writer will send them material not 
written in their language. You will find 
one, the American Sunday-School Union, 
whose papers, for years a borderline slick, 
are now definitely pulp in tone. At the 
end of this article you will find the names 
and addresses of the outstanding publishers 
in this field. Send for sample copies of 
their complete line of story papers, and do 
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not attempt to make them without reading 
them carefully. Read them analytically— 
rather than critically—and sympathetically. 

The first thing you will notice about 
them is that the emphasis is on the emo- 
tional part of religious experience, just as 
in the love pulp the emphasis is on the 
emotional side. You will get the idea that 
the writer is more concerned with putting 
over a religious truth than with telling an 
interesting or entertaining story. The edi- 
tors also are more interested in presenting 
Christian teachings than in presenting 
literature. They are evangelists, and their 
theory is that the reader is “unsaved”— 
that is, unconverted, a Christian in name 
only, or perhaps not a Christian at all— 
and by reading any story in that paper he 
will be convicted of sin and led to accept 
the Lord Jesus as his Saviour. I am con- 
sciously phrasing it as they do. Of course 
the fallacy in that is in the fact that a boy 
or girl who is not religiously inclined would 
hardly be reading the paper in the first 
place! 

No, I doubt if many “unsaved” young 
people are reached in that way. But there 
are many young people who do desire just 
that kind of literature. The young people 
who go to churches and Sunday schools 
where the teaching is strictly according to 
the letter of the Bible, like articles on re- 
ligious themes, want to be told how good 
they are if they don’t smoke, drink, play 
cards, dance, or go to movies, and also how 
wicked are the ones who do those things. 
They call themselves “separated” Chris- 
tians because they are apart from the 
“worldly” delights of the ordinary young 
people. Don’t misunderstand me. They 
are very fine, honest, earnest, sincere, en- 
thusiastic young people, “on fire for the 
Lord,” and maybe the world wouldn’t be 
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in the jam it’s in now if we had had more 
of them a generation ago! 

Of very great importance is the vocabu- 
lary used in these papers, as is true in the 
secular “pulp” field also. The script of the 
religious article for the “pulps” is liberally 
sprinkled with quotations, book and verse, 
from the Bible, proving the point the 
author is trying to make. And the fiction 
may also contain Scripture quotations, 
either in conversation by the characters, or 
in narrative, or as a kind of moral tacked 
on, 


For example, here is the end of a short 
filler in which the difficulties of a foreign 
student in an American school is made ‘the 
“peg” on which to hang the following 
teaching : 


A young Christian man need not be 
discouraged because he cannot master 
in a few days the language and living 
of the land of his adoption. It is often 
a slow and arduous bending toward 
perfection. And the older Christian 
does well to be patient with the 
younger brother in Christ during his 
growth. The earnest Christian all 
through life strives toward the goal, 
growing in Christ though never 
achieving complete perfection here. 
But he looks eagerly toward that day 
of perfection when He shall appear 
and we shall be like Him. “ ‘For now 
we see through a glass darkly ; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but 
then shall I know even as also I am 
known.’—1 Corinthians 13:12.” 


And here are some excerpts from a short 
sports article : 


“Did God hear that hour of prayer? 
He did! Did it pay Bob to pray? Yes! 
. . » Young people, God hears and an- 
swers prayer—today, as always! God 
is still on the giving hand! The ques- 
tion is: are you in the receiving line? 


“If you aren’t, why not just now 
turn your whole life—body, soul, and 
spirit—over to the Lord Jesus Christ? 
He waits to save you if you are not 
His child; to keep you, and satisfy your 
hungry heart if you are His child. 


“If you'll come to Him, like Cor- 
poral Magalski, you too can prove this 
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oft-repeated statement true—‘God an- 

swers prayer!’ You'll know it’s so— 

when you really know Him!” 

These are both perfect examples, (taken 
from Young People’s Paper, published by 
American Sunday School Union) of reli- 
gious “pulp” writing. Let us look at them 
more carefully. Note the language in the 
first example: “the land of his adoption,” 
of course, refers to the new Christian state 
of living; “younger brother in Christ,” 
“striving toward the goal,” “we shall be 
like Him.” Note how reminiscent it is of 
some New Testament verses, and note also 
the direct quotation which clinches the 
matter. 

The second is a different type of ap- 
proach. Note the enthusiasm, the number 
of exclamations, the impassioned appeal, 
the urgency. 

How would they be changed to make a 
slick market? I don’t believe either of them 
are slick market material. Let’s look, at 
something we can revamp. Something of 
my own, which I don’t mind taking liber- 
ties with! 

In the April 7 issue of Classmate, I have 
a story entitled, “Thoroughbred.” It is the 
story of racial conflict. The hero, Bob, is 
a returning soldier, a southerner of the 
southerners, whose life has been saved by a 
Negro officer, Link. The false values of 
racial equality have disappeared as the 
boys are alone in a boat on the Pacific, and 
the white boy has forgotten until he has 
crossed the Mason-Dixon Line and the 
colored boy is no longer beside him on the 
bus, that the chum he has invited to his 
aristocratic southern home is a Negro! 
How would they receive him? Here is the 
way it ends in Classmate: 

. .. Link had been made to feel that 
he was an honored guest in their 
home, and,‘ more than that, Bob's 
mother was saying, “We'll want you 
again, Link. We can never repay you 
for what you’ve done for us. We'll 
always be in your debt.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Colfax,” said 
Link, quietly. “I have been repaid 
many times over by Bob himself. I 
value his friendship more than any- 
thing I have.” 
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“There,” said Bob’s father, as he 
watched the car take Link around the 
curve into the avenue of walnuts, 
“there goes an officer and a gentle- 
man.” He turned to Bob, “What did 
you say, son?” 

“Nothing,” said Bob. “I was just 
thinking aloud—of something Grand- 
father said once—about thorough- 
breds.” 

If that story had been aimed at a pulp 
market, it would, of course, have been 
written differently all the way through. But 
let’s see how I might have written the same 
ending : 

. .. Link had been made to feel that 
he was an honored guest in that home. 
More than that, he would always re- 
member the saintly minister in his 
study, talking to him about the way of 
salvation, It would always be Bethel 
to Link—the place where he had met 
the Lord Jesus. 

“We'll want you again, Link,” Bob’s 
mother was saying. “We can never re- 
pay you for what you’ve done for us 
in restoring our only beloved son to us, 
the son we thought was lost to us. God 
has used you as His instrument, and 
we are glad and grateful to Him and 
to you.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Colfax,” said 
Link, quietly. “I have been repaid 
many times over by Bob himself. As 
Mr. Colfax knows, I was not interested 
in religious matters—in fact, I was an- 
tagonistic to them—but I could not 
live with Bob for three weeks as I did 
without knowing he had a Strength I 
did not have, and without wanting to 
know and have that Power for myself. 
He told me of his love for the Lord 
Jesus, but the way my race has been 
treated still rankled. You have shown 
me that Christian people are not pre- 
judiced.” 

“There,” said Bob’s father, as he 
watched the car take Link around the 
curve into the avenue of walnuts, 
“there goes an officer and a Christian 
gentleman.” He turned to Bob. “What 
did you say, son?” 

“Nothing,” said Bob, “I was just 
thinking of a sermon I once heard you 
preach on the text that ‘God is no 
respecter of persons.’ ” 

The language is different, but how and 
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why? The message is made more plain. 
The two boys are not merely white and 
black, but also Christian and un-Christian. 
It is not a problem of racial tolerance, but 
one of Christian conversation. In para- 
graph one of the second version, note the 
adjective “saintly” and that we have made 
the father a minister. Note, too, the phrase 
“the way of salvation,” the Biblical place 
Bethel, the words, “the Lord Jesus.” That 
is very important for the pulp writers use 
that term, seldom Jesus alone as it sounds 
to them irreverent. 

Note the emotional emphasis in the sec- 
ond paragraph of the second version and 
the restraint in the corresponding part of 
the first version. Also note that the mother 
adds her thanks to God as well as to Link. 

Compare the language of the two ver- 
sions in the third paragraph. In the first, 
Link was grateful for Bob’s friendship as 
man to man. That is not enough for the 
pulp editor. He must also acknowledge 
Bob’s Christian influence and be “con- 
verted” through it. That is a_ very 
important addition because the “pulp” 
editors do not subscribe to the brotherhood 
of man, but to brotherhood in Christ. Only 
converted, “twice-born” Christians are 
brothers in their opinion. The “separated” 
Christian, the Christian who has accepted 
the Lord Jesus as his Saviour and is living 
a consecrated Christian life, who is more 
than just a church member, who has had 
a real, vital, experience in connection with 
his conversion is a “twice-born” Christian. 
Only they, regardless of color or race, are 
brothers. 

We have spoken of the “pulp” vocabu- 
lary, so let’s see what words we should use, 
and which ones we should avoid for this 
market. 


USE AVOID 
hymns (used loosely) 
Christian, denoting 
merely the church 
member, or Gentile. 
earthly father, referring 
to Joseph, 
use of Catholic terms 
: referring to Mary. 
Bible terms where pos- yosaries, vows, or other 
sible in modern Catholic terms. 
speech to suggest St. before any name. 


gospel songs 

Christian, noun or ad- 
jective, denoting un- 
worldliness and the 
saved person. 

believer — saved Chris- 
tian. 












USE 


Bible references. 
precious 


bright (peculiarly used 
to denote the radi- 
ance of the new con- 
vert). 


adorable (used with 
Jesus, as “worthy of 
adoration’’). 


salvation 

twice born 

born again 
worldly—unworldly 
separated Christian 
saved—unsaved 
confirming Bible truths 
the Lord Jesus 

brothers in Christ Fesus 
holiness 


sanctified (know how to 
use this) 


references to workers 


AVOID 


evolution (as a word 
and as an idea) 
social gospel (the idea 
and words connected 
with it). 
brotherhood of man 
word and idea 
racial equality 
word and idea 
tolerance 
word and idea 
dates showing world 
might be more than 
five thousand years 
old. 
scientific terms _ espe- 
cially as in conflict 
with Bible narrative 
of creati>n, etc. 
proving Bible truths. 
the Master 
references to writers, 
ministers, social work- 
ers, missionaries and 
other religious work- 
ers not accepted by 
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the Fundamentalists 

accepted by Funda- 4, 4 whole. 
mentalists, New translations of the 
use King James Version Bible with the ex- 


ception of an occa- 
sional reference to 
the American Re- 
vised. 


for Scripture quota- 
tions with occasional 
American Revised, 
plainly designated. 


HE religious pulp, like the secular one, 

is a formula story, The formula is 
“the Christian against the forces of the 
world ;” not merely the idea that crime 
does not pay, but that virtue does. The 
climax of every story should be the con- 
version of the main character, or through 
the efforts of the main characters the con- 
version of a secondary one. Articles should 
be based on religious subjects, and biog- 
raphies should be of Christian men and 
women, and travel articles in those lands 
where the emphasis of missions is felt. The 
subject matter, you see, is restricted to a 
narrow field. You might be tempted to use 
racial equality, world brotherhood, reli- 
gious tolerance, the “social gospel” worldly 
the characters are in- 


themes in which 


terested in worldly success rather than 





spiritual growth, a problem in which the 
characters choose the good rather than the 
definite Christian solution. Don’t. Choose 
instead stories of conversion, deathbed 
scenes of emotional intensity, the sufferings 
of martyrs, Bible passages explained and 
expanded (strictly in line with the editors’ 
theological beliefs of course!) usual ways 
in which God has intervened to save life 
(avoiding, however, the supernatural in 
the form of ghosts, or miraculous healing 
powers of springs, objects, etc.), the power 
of prayer. You may also attack quite 
openly the evils of strong drink, gambling, 
smoking, and the theatre and movie. Even 
amateur plays, pageants, and puppet shows 
are taboo usually. 

Even with the above detailed summary 
of the words and themes to be used and 
avoided, I cannot impress upon you too 
strongly to send for the whole line of pub- 
lications of the following houses, for study 
before attempting to write for them. It 
might be courteous to enclose a dime or so 
for the cost of handling the papers. Then 
divide them into age groups and study 
them carefully. And if you do try to write 
for them, do it sincerely and honestly, and 
not with tongue in cheek, using empty 
phrases. 


RELIGIOUS “PULP” MARKETS 


Scripture Press, 800 Clark St., Chicago. 

Christian Publications, Inc., 3rd & Reily Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, Wheaton, Illinois. 

American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Light and Life Press, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Union Gospel Press, Box 6059, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. 

Brethren in Christ Pub. Board, Inc., 301-305 
Elm St., Nappanee, Ind. 

King’s Business, Los Angeles 13, California. 

Open Bible Publications, 1812 Crocker St., 
Des Moines 14, Iowa. 


BOOK MARKETS 


Eerdman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Moody Press, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, 
Ill. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


' , J HATEVER goes up they say... 
and people have been predicting 
“it must come down” for a couple 
of years now. Everyone explains the decline 
in bus terminals and railroads are having 
Military camp sales are finished, newsstands 
in bus terminals and railroads are having 
less traffic, Black market publishers who 
used more paper during the war than they 
were allowed to consume had their books 
confiscated and then were able to buy thein 
back and these books were released at one 
feel swoop to the stands. And then the hot 
weather, traditiona) foe of magazine sales, 
settled down to stay awhile. These are the 
reasons one hears from magazine whole- 
salers. 

But maybe there’s another reason no one 
wants to admit yet. During the war, while 
sales of everything were so easy to secure, 
publishers took advantage of the situation 
and increased their relationship of text to 
advertising with considerable loss to the 
former. Paper and printing quality were 
horribly decreased, and there were less pages 
to read. In addition, save in the better 
books, editorial research became a lost art. 
Magazines simply aren’t a good buy for the 
money; save for the leaders. It looks to us 
as though the rich will get richer, and the 
slovenly books will be dropped by the public. 
That the public will quickly respond to 
beauty, backed by very intensive factual 
editorial research, was shown by the sell-out 
of Farm Quarterly, a 50 cent new magazine. 

Comics, pulps and digest magazines are 
reported to be especially hard hit, as well as 
some of the 25-cent reprint books. The well 
established magazines and book lines talk 
with moderate optimism of coming through 
unscathed. It is the other publisher, each 
assures one, who will suffer. 

Publishers’ Weekly suggests that “what the 
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immediate future may bring is largely specu- 
lative.” It would seem a safe guess, however, 
that there will be a marked falling off in 
both the total number and the press runs 
of magazines published. 

Here are notes on some of the new mag- 
azines and some of the casualties. 

Omnibook, feeling its position in the book 
abridgement field unassailable, has just pro- 
moted the debut of a sister publication, 
Book-Reader. Too many good books were 
getting away, especially those in lighter 
vein. So why not put out another magazine, 
to appear the middle of the month! 

The same staff handle both. Maxwell 
Geffen is the publisher and editor. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bigelow is the managing editor. 
Condensations run about 30,000 words, with 
cutting done in the office and the author’s 
original text adhered to. Both fiction and 
non-fiction books are chosen, in a balanced 
program. 

Book-Reader will use good things, but on 
the lighter side. It may occasionally include 
an outstanding mystery. It will use only 
three books per issue, and costs 25 cents a 
copy in contrast to Omnibook, which in- 
cludes four book abridgements and costs 
35 cents. Payment is not quite so much eith- 
er; about $2,000 to $2,500, per book. (Om- 
nibook averages about $5,000). Rights are 
bought through the original publisher in 
most Caseés. 

Promotion will start out quietly, appeal- 
ing to old readers of Omnibook. Editorial 
offices are in the Port Authority Building, 
79 Ninth Avenue, N.Y. 11. 

Omnibook has a Spanish edition, pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires, and is arranging for 
editions in several European countries, in- 
cluding Germany, Italy, and Spain. These 
will be published in the languages of the 
countries. 
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On the other side of the slate, Publishers 
Service Company, Inc. at 75 West Street, is 
in the throes of reorganization, This blanks 
out for the present, at least, The New Books 
Digest, Read, and Facts. 

In reporting on Air Force last month, 
which Phillip Andrews Publishing Co. is tak- 
ing over with the July issue, it should have 
been added that his two established titles, 
Air News and Air Tech, are being incorpor- 
ated into the other magazine. The address 
is 545 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

2 Book Mystery Magazine is a pocket- 
size quarterly brought out by Frank Armer. 
The second issue is dated June. It sells for 
a quarter, and uses two “book-length” de- 
tective novels plus shorts to fill 128 pages. 
These are all originals. William Jeffers is 
editor, Wilton Matthews is managing editor. 
The publishing firm is called Golden Willow 
Press, Inc.—a subsidiary of Armer’s other 
publishing ventures. They have the repu- 
tation of paying well in their fields, by the 
Address: 125 East 46th Street, N.Y. 17. 

The new Travel and Camera, published 
by T. J. Maloney, Inc., sends word that its 
first issue will be dated August, and will be 
ready for distribution about July first. Also, 
the publisher has decided to cut prices. In- 
stead of 50 cents, each copy will cost only 
35 cents; a year’s subscription at $3.75, Ad- 
dress : 420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 17. The 
price cut may be related to Holiday’s less 
than sensational success. Ladies Home 
Journal, jumped from 15 cents to a quarter, 
and Life, from 10 cents to 15 cents. 

Life, by the way, is bringing out a foreign 
companion, Life International, on July 22nd. 
This is to be a bi-weekly, which will contain 
a selection of material from the two pre- 
ceding issues of the U.S. edition. It is to be 
published in English, with an initial distri- 
bution of 150,000 copies, and will reach 75 
countries. 


way. 


Dixie Digest is a new title in what seems 
a somewhat overcrowded field. Its first issue 
has been delayed; will carry the double date 
line June-July, though the magazine is 
planned as a monthly. The contents will 
be partly sectional, partly of broad national 
or general interest. About a quarter is to be 
original material. Any subject might be 








considered, within a top word limit of 1500 
words. A short mystery or detective story 
is to be included in each issue, but these 
are reprints for the present. Rates of pay- 
ment have not been decided upon definite- 
ly as yet. Emerson Brewer is the editor. 
Address: 512 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 18. 

American Inspiration, announced as a 
new magazine, is being distributed by direct 
subscription at present. It will not be on 
the stands until this fall, and will not be 
actively in the market until then. It is put 
out by Reslyn Publications, 171 Madison 
Avenue, N.Y. 16. Irving Zinaman is the 
editor. 

Most provocative new department in a 
slick magazine: Cosmopolitan’s Blue Rib- 
bon Story. Beginning with the April issue, 
there will be one of these special pieces of 
fiction in each number of the magazine. 
These are stories, the editor explains, which 
are not merely written, but which are out- 
standingly different from the usual maga- 
zine story. They are ones that linger in 
memory for years, which might not even 
be considered by many big-time editors. 
There is nothing of formula about them, 
nothing wishy-washy. Read for yourself 
and see! Cosmopolitan is located at Eighth 
Avenue and 57th Street, N.Y. 19. Arthur 
Gordon is editor. 

A new market for poets: Ted Malone’s 
“Between the Bookends” has taken up new 
quarters in Radio Mirror. Most poems on 
these pages average 4 to 16 lines, although 
anything up to 30 lines will be considered. 
$5 is the regular rate of payment. But 
the highlight is a special check of $50 for 
the poem which Ted Malone selects as be- 
ing the best of each month’s contribution. 
You should make a special note, however, 
that the magazine does not return unaccept- 
ed manuscripts. (A practice not to be com- 
mended, if stamped return-addressed envel- 
opes are included.) Address poems to Ted 
Malone, Radio Mirror, 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y., 17. 


The Poetry Page in Good Housekeeping is 
now conducted by Emerson Starr. The 
Hearst magazine pays a dollar a line for 
most of its poetry. And there’s no funny 
business about not returning manuscripts. 






























































(But please remember that self-addressed, 
stamped return envelope of proper size!) 
Address: Eighth Avenue and 57th Street, 
mY. 1. 

Mary Rollins is back at Hillman’s as ex- 
ecutive editor of Real Romances and Real 
Story. The policy of these two confession 
monthlies remains about the same as it has 
been. Shorts run up to 6,500 or 7,000 words, 
and novelets are 10,000. Book-lengths are 
written from synopses which must be okay- 
ed first and are usually done by regulars. 
Stories are read with the needs of both 
magazines in mind, so a single submission 
is all that is necessary. 

Miss Rollins is also asking for some good 
sound, provocative feature material in 
lengths up to 2,000 words; also for fillers, 
quizzes. Anything within the realm of fem- 
inine interest. But not any poetry. Payment 
is 3 cents a word, on acceptance. Address: 
535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Claire Glassburg, who had been handling 
Real Romances and Real Story, is leaving 
Hillman’s. I hear that she is going to Fasct- 
nation, as the new fiction editor. 

Adventure Magazine is buying practically 
no fact or fiction material with recent war 
background. The post-war story of adven- 
ture is the thing now, and backgrounds 
must be accurate in an up-to-date way. 
Lengths runs anywhere from a short-short 
to a 70,000 word serial, Payment begins at 
2 cents a word, on acceptance. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. Kenneth 
White is editor of this Pop. Pubs, Pulp. 

H. C. Blackerby’s Atomic Action Maga- 
zines are off the presses and should be on 
the stands before this. Titles included: 
Prize Western, Gem Detective, and Chief 
Detective. The editor, Raymond Porter, 
asks me to say that they have considerable 
material on hand now and will be going 
slow on buying for a while. Address: 512 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y, 18. 

U. S. Navy Magazine, which this same 
publisher puts out, is being changed in for- 
mat to pulp size, on newsprint paper. It 
is also making a departure from its past 
contents; it will now, use little fiction in 
lengths up to 10,000 words. The magazine 
goes chiefly to men who are now in the 
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Services, and the editors like stories with a 
Marine, Navy, Coast Guard tie-in—though 
not necessarily, if story is good and has 
strong masculine appeal. Sea stories would 
be particularly acceptable. But background 
details must be authoritative! War stories 
won’t be banned, either. The same amount 
of factual articles will continue to be used. 
Payment runs from a cent a word minimum 
on acceptance. Address: 512 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y. 18. H. C. Blackerby, is editor as well 
as publisher. 

The editorial offices of the quarterly, 
Common Ground, are now at 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. This magazine uses 
very specialized material on the racial cul- 
ture situations and folk materials in Amer- 
ica. Articles and fiction in lengths to 3,000 
words, Poetry of a suitable nature also. Pay- 
ment is $5 per printed page. Margaret An- 
derson is the editor. 

Family Circle is to be a monthly, come 
September, and will be sold through Safe- 
way Stores. For something like fourteen 
years it has been a weekly, distributed free 
through grocery stores. Robert R. Endicott 
edits. Address: 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 

L. W. Locke is now editor of Digest @ 
Review, succeeding William M. Clayton. 
Charles Henry Publications puts this out 
monthly, at 683 Broadway, New York 12. 

Millicent A. Barr, formerly an editor of 
Mayfair Magazine, has been appointed 
fashion editor of True Confessions, Motion 
Picture, and Movie Story. These are Faw- 
cett monthlies, at 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. 

John Burr, the editor of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, has asked me to 
correct an impression many writers seem to 
hold—erroneously. Do query him about 
your ideas for articles. But if it is fiction 
you want to submit, just send it right along 
in finished manuscript. No editor would at- 
tempt to judge a story from its plot idea, 
so much depends on how you work it out. 
Even an old idea may seem thrilling if told 
in a new and better way. 

Fiction lengths for Western Story run to 
4.500 words for shorts, 7,500 to 8,000 for 
novelettes, 12,000 for novels. Non-fiction 
should be kept under 1,500 words. Only 
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on this does the editor want queries. Pay- 
ment is at good rates on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Army Laffs and Halt! have swung to a 
somewhat more civilian slant in their 
humor. Comparisons of G.I. life with civil- 
ian are popular. Both are monthlies. M. R. 
Reese, recently out of the Navy, is back on 
his old job as editorial director of Crestwood 
Publishing Co., at 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. Both magazines use cartoons and 
short humor. 


MuUc# of the fiction in Weird Tales may 

be caviar to the general reader. But 
the writer who aspires to the straight lit- 
erary heights may find it an excellent 
medium. There are few restrictions. Some 
of the stories have literary merit considera- 
bly above the cent-a-word rate which the 
magazine pays. Some very good writers con- 
tribute at much below their usual rates, just 
because they enjoy dabbling in this sort of 
thing. 

The best type of story for Weird Tales 
is one portraying a completely normal en- 
vironment, into which is introduced some- 
thing abnormal. A logical explanation is by 
no means necessary. A writer can let his 
imagination go in almost any direction— 
though nothing sexy or too disgusting would 
be acceptable. The best lengths are the short 
things from a short-short to about 4,000 or 
5,000 words. Top length is 15,000, prefera- 
bly 12,000, for the feature stories. Payment 
is on acceptance. Dorothy MclIlwraith is 
editor, but Lamont Buchanan, associate 
editor, is chief enthusiast. 

August Derleth is one of those slick- 
magazine contributors who contribute regu- 
larly to Weird Tales just because it is an 
enthusiasm of his. He has considerable to 
say about the magazine in his new book, 
“Writing Fiction.” (The Writer, Inc. 
$2.50.) Many of his points are provocative 
and helpful, such as his suggestion for 
“shock absorbers” against rejections, on 
taking issue with editors, resubmissions, etc. 
His circumambient sentences sometimes an- 
noy. The section on “The Romantic Story” 
would be more valuable for reference if 
provided with subtitles like the rest of the 















































book. But the fact that he writes out of the 
experience of a long and successful career 
gives his points considerable weight. 

Price rises have occurred in the pulp 
field, too. Popular Publications now asks 
25 cents for several of its books. But each 
of these has also a corresponding increase 
in the amount of contents—and is therefore 
a better writer’s market. 15 Western Tales 
and New Detective are both using between 
ninety and ninety-five thousand words per 
issue, for which they pay a cent a word 
and up. The latter can now use short 
novels up to 30,000 words, in addition to 
shorts up to 6,000 words and novelets be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000. New Detective 
is a bi-monthly for the present. 13 Western 
Tales is monthly. Al Norton is editorial 
director, and Eiler Jacobson is editor. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Big Book Western and Star Western 
have also been increased by 32 pages, with 
the price boosted’ to 25 cents. Michael 
Tilden is managing editor of this group at 
Popular. 

Star Western is made up of about six 
to eight novelets per issue, Lengths run 
from 7,500 to 19,000 words. But the mar- 
ket is very strong now for the shorter 
novelets of 8,500 to 10,000 words. In fact, 
this is an excellent length for all six of the 
Western books Mr. Tilden heads. Pay- 
ment is a cent and up for fiction, a cent a 
word on fillers and fact articles. Big Book 
Western uses any length from a short-short 
up to 19,000 words. 

Fact material is little needed in these 
Westerns at present. But in Dime Mystery 
and Detective Tales it is welcome; from 
200 up to 1,200 words. These should be 
not boiled-down versions of a murder, but 
have some special angle. They must be 
readable, colorful, and dramatic in treat- 
ment, Payment is usually a cent a word, 
on acceptance. 

Popular’s three “Dime” books (Detective, 
Mystery, and Western) now all charge 15 
cents a copy. “Inflation” indication, ac- 
cording to The New Yorker. 

Anna Hale and Ken Fowler have both 
left Popular Publications editorial jobs, 
and several new people have come in, Mr. 
Tilden lines up his magazine with the fol- 
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lowing editors: John C. White, Jr., is edi- 
tor of Dime Mystery and Detective Tales. 
Richard Oulahan handles Ace High and 
44 Western. Everett Ortner is in charge of 
Big Book Western and New Western. And 
George Murphy keeps on with Dime 
Western and Star Western. 

Pulps listed in the above six paragraphs 
belong to Popular Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, 17. 


Peggy Graves tells me that she very much 

needs novelets from 12,000 to 15,000 words 
for both her magazines: Romance and 
New Love. For better than average quality 
of writing, she pays very good rates for this 
field. Checks on acceptance. Popular Publi- 
cations, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


This Month found its fiction contest 
very successful, with almost three thousand 
entries. It will probably make this an 
annual event. The July issue carries 
names of the winners, and a reminder that 
though the first contest is over, the maga- 
zine will continue to publish short stories 
every month and will continue to look for 
good, unusual fiction. This is a digest- 
size magazine which uses largely original 
material. Mrs. Ada Siegel is editor. Ad- 
dress: 247 Park Avenue, New York, 17. 


N THE book field, the news of the month 

is the new Ziff-Davis contract for detec- 
tive writers. Clayton Rawson, formerly as- 
sociate editor of the two Macfadden fact- 
detective monthlies, has just moved down to 
the Ziff-Davis offices in the Empire State 
Building, to build up a new detective book 
department. Mr. Rawson has also been 
prominent in the work of organizing Mys- 
tery Writers of America, and in working out 
their suggestions for an improved contract 
for detective writers. 


I understand that the three main points 
about this contract have been incorporated 
into the new Ziff-Davis contract, and that 
they are considered a great advance for 
the writer. The first point is that the writer 
would receive 75% of royalties and the 
publisher 25%. This same proportion would 
be maintained in the division of income 
from book club sales. And third: the 
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writer would have a say in the disposal of 
subsidiary rights. Up to now, it seems that 
this right las been given solely to the orig- 
inal publisher, and that the author might 
never know what arrangement had been 
made as to reprints rights until he tried to 
figure up his royalty statement. 

Ziff-Davis editorial offices at 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 1 (Empire State Building) 
handle the books only. The Ziff-Davis 
string of magazines remains at 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Rockport Press is a new publishing com- 
pany, located at 59 West 46th Street, N. Y. 
19. It is headed by David P. St. Leger, 
former editor of Longman’s Green, and 
associate editor of Holt. Editors associated 
with him are the novelist and playwright, 
Boris G. deTanko, and the poetess, Vera 
deTanko. Their first book will appear this 
summer—“Give Me Liberty” by Ed Bodin. 
Several more are planned for fall publica- 
tion. 

Chester R. Heck, formerly president of 
Heck-Cattell Publishing Company, has 
withdrawn from the firm. He will devote 
his time to the affairs of his own publishing 
company, Chester R. Heck, Inc., which 
puts out chiefly books about the American 
home and the American scene, and is lo- 
cated at Lancaster, Pa. The Heck-Cattell 
firm has offices at 33 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

Eugene Reynal has resigned as managing 
editor of the United States International 
Book Association, in order to resume his 
place at Reynel & Hitchcock. He became 
president, following the death of Curtice 
Hitchcock-in May. The two men founded 
this book publishing firm together in 1933. 
Editorial offices are now at 8 West 40th 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

Bernard Smith resigned recently from 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. to become Eastern 
Story editor for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The John Day Company has postponed 
the deadline for submission of manu:. 
in their $1,000 Foreign Service Book 
test. Contestants now have until Septem- 
ber 30th of this year. Details of the con- 
test can be secured from the editorial office, 
40 East 49th Street, N. Y. 17. 
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The big movie companies no longer look 
to Broadway playwrights for their main 
source of new talent, but are going out 
and developing it themselves by means of 
contests conducted in alliance with the 
important book publishers. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox is one of the leaders in this. In 
connection with the new book firm of 
Farrar, Straus and Co., Inc., a group of 
fellowships is now being started for novels 
written by newspaper and magazine writers 
in the U.S.A. and Canada. Each pays an 
advance of $13,500 for unpublished novels. 
This gives Farrar, Straus the publishing 
rights and the film studio an option on the 
picture rights. The publishers advance 
$3,500 against royalties and agree to place 
the book on the market within a year after 
the award is made. Twentieth Century-Fox 
grants $10,000 for the film-rights option, to 
be exercised within 30 days after book pub- 
lication. The total returns to the author 
might run as high as $150,000. Address 
Farrar, Straus & Co., Inc., 580 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 19, for complete details. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. is taking applica- 
tions now for the Alfred A. Knopf Fellow- 
ships for 1946. One award of $5,000 and 
three of $2,500 each are offered to help 
writers complete works in progress. These 
are in three lines of literary achievement: 
American history or biography, physical or 
biological science and fiction. Additional 
information and application blanks may be 
secured from the company’s offices at 501 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


"THERE'S a flurry of new book clubs. 

The Westlake Publishing Company 
(Aero Review) announces formation of the 
Aero & Marine Book Club in Penn Yan, 
N. Y. This will concentrate on books about 
aviation and boating, both fiction and texts; 
a broad scope, which will also include war 
books with either sea or air angle. 

The Negro Book Club has just been 
started, with its office at 501 West 147th 
Street, N. Y. 31. One selection will be 
offered each month beginning in Septem- 
ber, but no minimum need be bought. The 
Negro Book Club News will include infor- 
mation each month about books by, about, 
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or of special interest to Negro readers. 

Teen Age Book Club is sponsored by 
Pocket Books, Inc. with Martha Huddleston 
as director. The first offering will be in 
September. Promotion is chiefly through 
schools, the purpose being to stimulate non- 
required reading among high school stu- 
dents, and to induce them to love and ac- 
cumulate good books. Books at very low 
cost will be sold through the schools, and 
there will be free dividend books for each 
four bought. The club will operate on a 
basis approximating the two school terms. 
Books will vary from the world’s finest 
literature to the best of mystery and detec- 
tive stories. They will include modern 
novels, classics, non-fiction, collections, hu- 
mor, guides. Address: 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, N. Y. 20. 

The two leading book clubs are now com- 
peting for air supremacy, with Book-of-the- 
Month Club leading by virtue of the earlier 
start. It sponsors “The Author Meets the 
Critics’—now being broadcast Wednesday 
nights over the Mutual network. John K. 
M. McCaffery, fiction editor of the Ameri- 
can Magazine, handles the discussions deft- 
ly. A Russian author speaking no English 
was no stumbling block. But Dorothy Park- 
er—! She well deserves her reputation for 
terse and biting comment. And there should 
have been television to give the world out- 
side the studio her swiftly telling, satirical 
gestures. 

The Literary Guild of America has gone 
on the air over WHN, in the position Mon- 
day night formerly held by its rival club. 
“Books on Trial” is conducted in court 
manner, with Sterling North, literary editor 
of the N.Y. Post, as permanent judge. Vari- 
ous literary critics act as lawyers for the 
Prosecution and the Defense, and a jury is 
chosen from the studio audience. 

Hubbard Freeman, who resigned recent- 
ly as the associate editor of Railroad Maga- 
zine, is devoting his time to writing books on 
subjects connected with railroads. His first 
book, “Railroad Avenue,” was published by 
Whittlesey House last fall, and is proving a 
great success. This is a collection of “the 
great stories and legends of American Rail- 
roading,” heavily illustrated with old cuts 
and new pictures. 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCES CONDUCTED IN 1946 





PLACE 


DATE 


DIRECTOR 





Huckleberry Workshop 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


July I—August 30 


Evelyn Haynes 








Indiana University 

















Bloomington, Ind. July 7-20 Ralph L. Collins 
Western State College 

Gunnison, Colo. July 15-25 H. W. Taylor 
Southwest Writers’ Conf. July 10-12 Dee Woods 

Corpus Christi, Texas _™ 406 So. Carancahua 
Midwestern Writers’ Conf. July 24-27 Alice M. Dickey 


Chicago, Illinois 





New Hampshire Writ. Conf. 
Contoocook, N. H. 





Arkansas Writers’ Conf. 
Conway, Ark. 





Michigan Conference 
Detroit, Mich. 





Pine Point Resort 
Elkhart Lake, Wisc. 





St. Louis Writers’ Guild 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Northwest Writ. Conf. 
Seattle, Wash. 








Western Folklore Conf. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. 





July—September 





August 8-10 





September 5-7 


August 15— 
September 15 





September 27-28 





July 29—August 9 





Mildred |. Reid 
2131'/, Ridge Blvd. 
Evanston, Ills. 

Anna Nash Yarbrough 
318 Short St. 
Benton, Ark. 


Margaret Seaton - 5 
389 Tuxedo Ave. 
Detroit 3, Mich. 


M. Terangle, Rm. 2414 
100 N. La Salle 
Chicago, Ills. 


Norah Berford Morgan 
122 E. Adams St. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


Dr. Dudley D. Griffith 
University of 
Washington 














Levette J. Davidson 

















Denver, Colo. July 11-13 University of Denver 
League of Vermont Writers July 23-24 Louis DeJean 

Burlington, Vt. ~~ University of Vermont 
mae ot Rev Cenpane August 12-23 Carroll S. Towle 


Durham, N. H. 
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On His Own... 
Sir: 

A year has past since I last reported to you. 
Free-lancing was a dream I wanted to put to 
work — but facing the same old problem that 
every would-be writer meets, I was reluctant to 
throw over ten years seniority with the railroad 
for the rocky-road of being a writer. 

I grew to hate my job, because it retarded 
my writing. Sounds nutty to most people, “Gee. 
What the hell do you want?”, my friends would 
tell me. “You have security in the railroad. And 
look at the pension you'll get!” I didn’t bother 
to argue with my friends — but took stock of my- 
self, and the rest of the railroaders that I knew. 
“Okay”, I mumbled to myself, “I’ve put in ten 
years on the road. How much time have I been 
home with my wife and kids?” I figured out in 
my time-book, that during 1945, I was away 
from home for one-hundred and ninety-five days 
out of the 365. Then I figured up the away- 
from-home costs. I was staggered. 

Then I thought back over the years when I 
had to ride on top of the box cars in all kinds 
of weather. Then, I remembered all the men 
that I knew — but are not here now. They were 
knocked off the tops of cars, bones broken from 
slack action, sudden stops. If I stayed in health, 
I would get my pension in thirty-three years — 
total of forty-three years of work for one-hun- 
dred dollars to one-hundred and _ twenty-five 
for life. My life would practically be spent be- 
fore receiving my pension. 

Adding all these facts together, I realized that 
I was not giving up so much —so I resigned. 
Now I’m at home all the time. The wife and I 
work together on all of our writings. We work 
as a team — she thinks up the twists and punch 
endings, I do the writing. We are indeed happy 
to see our dream come true, 

So far, we have sold to: Blue Book twice, 
to Railroad Magazine, a 4,000 word illustrated 
story, “Engineer’s Desert Monument.” Street and 
Smith Detective Story Magazine, ‘Death on the 
Tracks,” “Dispatcher of Death.” ‘‘Tunnel Thir- 
teen.” Two articles to Physical Culture. 

“Where did I get the nerve to break away 
from a steady job?”, you ask. The wife and I 
have read over and over in Writer’s DicEst, 
where most of the big timers of today were faced 
with the same problem in the beginning. They 
made the move —and made the grade. We 
figured that if they could do it — we could too. 
We both know the consequences that we face, 
sO we are jumping in with our eyes wide open. 

My wife and I want to again thank the 
writers that gave us the necessary encouragement 
one needs in writing. See you later—on the 
newsstands. 

Hat Dean & Myrtte D. Cooper, 
481 Hartford Avenue, 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


© God bless you kids; you're on your way.—Ed, 
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Writer's Club Woes 
Sir: 

Was interested in the letter by Miss Pat Morris 
appearing in your April issue. I too would like 
to be a member of a good Writers Club, but 
here in Dayton. I would especially appreciate 
some first class advice on how to keep Writers 
Clubs from disintegrating and how to produce 
some salable manuscripts thru the medium of 
Writers Clubs activities. 

My experience with Writers Clubs are about 
as follows: 1. The meetings of the members 
have no definite beginnings and certainly a very 
mixed-up ending. No one knows where literary 
discussion ended and social small talk began. 

2. The literary discussions never stay ‘on the 
beam’. The ne! Po chosen for the evening’s 
debate may be the short short or the writing of a 
novel but after about ten minutes the members 
are hot and heavy on something far removed 
from writing such as the best place to eat or the 
high cost of butter, anything but writing. 

3. Someone gets up to read his or her weeks 
or months literary effort and over does it. Some- 
one or more are always bored to tears and soon 
drop their membership. 

4. Too many write nothing at all and just sit 
and listen or encourage adjournment so they can 
get in more time for social whirls. 

5. Too many rest on their laurels. They have 
written a few things which were acceptable to 
an editor or radio sponsor and now they just sit 
and put on an air of sophistication and give out 
with a condescending smile when a newcomer 
tries out his wares on their lazy ears. 

It is evident of course that in gereral, the 
faults I have described are due to the lack of 
a definite program, but try and hold to any def- 
inite program. Perhaps your readers have the 
answer. 

What I would like to have is a complete pro- 
gram and one that is more or less guaranteed 
to bring in the members, hold the members thru- 
out the year, and cause them to turn out sal- 
able manuscripts, click, click, click. 

I'll be watching the Wrirer’s Dicest as al- 
ways and hoping for the answer to my problem. 
When and if, I’ll then start another club. 

I’ll close with very best wishes for the contin- 
ued and ever growing popularity of your mag- 
azine. 

RicHarD McKEnprRY. 
® Hold on to any specific and instructive answers 
you receive, Dick, and maybe we can bundle them 
into a package that will interest readers of the 

Digest.—Ed. 


Wisconsin Writers 
Sir: 

I wonder if you would help me find if there 
is a Writer’s Club of any kind here in Beloit, 
Wisconsin. If there isn’t, perhaps some of us 
who are seriously interested could organize one, 
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or at least get together for some informal bull 
sessions. 

I’m twenty-five, single, have a shiny new dis- 
charge button, and a serious determination (not 
so shiny) to make my bread, with or without 
the butter, via the 84 character keyboard. 

Would be more than happy to hear from any- 
one here in Beloit who is really interested in 
writing. There must be some for new copies of 
W. D. never stay on the newsstands long. Of 
course I could camp beside the various stands 
and grab my victims as they plunk down their 
quarters, but with your help I can save enough 
time to cause at least two more editors to reach 
for their aspirin barrels. Can you help? 

Mr. Dee CAMPBELL, 
722 Tenth Street, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Cleveland Writers Wanted 
Sir: 

Are there any Cleveland writers, professional 
I suppose, who want to form a group? I’m not 
up in the five figure bracket, but I’ve made more 
than a good living wage and above all I’ve cap- 
tured that precious thing called freedom. 

There have been sales to This Week, Pageant, 
Todays Woman, Seventeen, a collaborative piece 
to the Saturday Evening Post, Read, Facts, 
Travel, Trailways, Kiwanis, Eagle, St. Anthony 
Messenger, Christian Science Monitor, West- 
ways, Calling All Boys, Argosy and others. 

Travel ran my 3600 word job as a lead fea- 
ture in the March issue and immediately Toronto 
Star Weekly reprinted it. Again, the same mag- 
azine ran another long feature in the May issue 
and two more lengthy features are ready to go. 
A series of mine*runs in Argosy at the present 
time. 

For complete and unadulterated freedom, I'll 
take the life of a free-lance. Of course it isn’t 
always a bed of roses and somewhat lonely at 
times, but ah — that freedom. I love it! 

Surely somewhere in Cleveland, some selling 
writers must cluster for an evening of literary 
discussion. I’ve yet to find such a group. 

Henry F. Uncer, 
14315 Milverton Rd., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. 


Back At the Old Stand 
Sir: 

Bernarr Macfadden, as you probably know, 
originated the publication idea 27 years ago of 
presenting true fact crime cases in magazine 
form. The magazine was and is known as True 
Detective and has had a great many imitators 
since its inception in 1919. 

Now, after five years of semi-retirement from 
the general publishirg business Mr. Macfadden 
will present a new detective magazine which will 
be called “Bernarr Macfadden’s Detective Mag- 
azine’”’. It will be published here in New York at 
535 Fifth Avenue. First issue is scheduled for the 
early fall. 

Wanted are both factual stories of completed 
crime cases and articles of broad criminal inter- 
est. Rates will be on the same level as generally 
prevails in this field, averaging between 2c and 
5c a word. 

Stories of criminal cases which have been tried 
will comprise the bulk of our editorial matter. A 
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conviction should have been secured and the case 
legally and officially closed. Only in exceptional 
instances will unsolved cases be considered, and 
these factual, detailed detective work, with con- 
tinued suspense throughout. Stories in which 
skillful undercover work is involved are particu- 
larly sought. Writers are advised to tell their 
stories in simple, chronological style, relying on 
facts and action to sustain the interest. From 
3000 to 6000 words is the desired length and 
whenever possible, pictures should accompany 
the mms. 

Articles about law enforcement officials are 
welcomed, with the stress on the accomplishments 
of these personalities. Shorter articles on unique 
factors of crime—new methods and/or techniques 
in criminology, humorous aspects of crime, novel 
sentences, new approaches to crime prevention— 
will also be considered. 

Mr. William H. Toumey, formerly with the 
New York Daily News and more recently in the 
United States Army as an Investigation Officer 
in the Counter Intelligence Corps, is now the 
Editor of Bernarr Macfadden’s Detective Mag- 
azine. 

Joseru P. WiecERs, 
Physical Culture Publishing Co., 
535 5th Avenue, 
New York City 17, N. Y. 


Make It Back “the Hard Way" 
Sir: 

We wish to thank you for the wonderful re- 
sponse we received from the item you ran in 
regard to our need for material for our publica- 
tion, Race Review. We have contracted for several 
monthly features, and purchased quite a few 
individual articles as well. 

You may advise your readers that we can still 
use good material with a strong thoroughbred 
racing background either fact or fiction in lengths 
up to 4,000 words. Our rates are 1 Yc per word, 
payment on acceptance. We also use cartoons. 

The 48 hour reply schedule which we set up 
has been held to on all but a few manuscripts. 
If some of the notoriously slow editors were to 
see the letters we receive from appreciative writers 
they would probably go out and hire several more 
readers in order to give speedier reports. 

Ouiver L. NIEHOUSE, 
The Thoroughbred Guild, 
" Suite 314-15 Connor Bidg., 
University City 5, Mo. 


Juvenile 
Sir: 

Earth and Sky, the science magazine for chil- 
dren, published by the Outdoor Publishing Com- 
pany, is in the market for a limited number of 
articles, plays, poems and photographs on nature 
and science. Interested writers should write us 
before sending in material as our needs are 
of a special nature. Upon receipt of a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope a sheet outlining our 
needs will be sent. One half cent a word will be 
paid for articles and plays, fifty cents and up for 
poems and photographs. 


F. H. SuHacxetrorp, Editor, 
Outdoor Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 589, 
Pasadena 19, California. 
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Sir: 

The American Family Magazine, with edi- 
torial offices at 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill., is at present in the market for ‘fiction. 

Fantasy or adventure stories, running not 
more than 1000 words, are desired for small- 
fry (5 to 13 years of age). 

Adult fiction must appeal to a wide range 
of readers—teen-age and up. Preferred length 
is 1200 to 1500 words. However, if a yarn is 
exceptional, 2000 words is the top limit. 

Editors of this magazine will reject manu- 
scripts flavored with domestic cynicism, profan- 
ity, vulgarity, coarseness of expression, ridicule 
of any religion, color or race. Stories built 
around a sound moral principle will be accepta- 
ble, provided they have been subtly handled 

Payment will be made according to the edi- 
tors’ evaluation at a rate of not less than one 
cent per word. 





Joun W. MULLEN, 
The American Fami'y, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Sports 
Sir: 

All-American Sports, a weekly magazine which 
will preview the nation’s sports with articles by 
America’s foremost writers, will reach the news 
stands early in July. 

The magazine will be Colliers’ size, with 32 
Pages, approximately 30 percent of the space 
devoted to photographs. To insure complete 
coverage of sports events, it is contemplated that 
a small percentage of space will include adver- 
tising. 

Editors of All-American Sports have announced 
that they will accept manuscripts from all writ- 
ers, well-known or little-known, at usual rates. 
Photographs also may be submitted. The an- 
nouncement stressed that unusual, off-angle fea- 
ture stories, yet timely, are desired. All-Ameri- 
can Sports will not publish fiction. 

Managing Editor of All-American Sports is 
Dick Fisher, who has been editing and publish- 
ing sports publications and covering the field 
as a reporter for more than 15 years in Minne- 
sota and the West Coast. Business Manager is 
Everett Schneider, prominent St. Louis (Mo.), 
publisher. Cliff Jaffe, former member of the 
Chicago (Ill.), Herald-American, is associate 
editor. 

Schneider-Fisher, Inc., publishers of All- 
American Sports, is an all-veterans’ organization. 

All-American Sports, 
Room 340-42 Conway Building, 
111 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 
Kentuckians 
Sir: 

I am interested in knowing if there are any 
writers clubs in this vicinity, Or any place near 
here which is situated on the bank of the beauti- 
ful Ohio, about the middle of Kentucky. 

Ricuarp K. Tapscott, 
P. O. Box 343, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


Los Angeles Writers 
Sir: 

Our club, “The Scribblers,” is composed of 
writers who have been and are successful. But 
it is not limited to these. We have a number of 
“would be writers,” those who are taking train- 
ing in writing at present. And still others who 
work during the day and write in spare time. 
The desire of each member is To Write. 

This club is as yet a small group. We want 
new members. There are great number of corre- 
sponding members and a branch group in Chi- 
cago, which we keep in contact with. 

If you think you would be interested in com- 
ing, just come to: Clifton’s Brookdale Cafeteria, 
648 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Time: 
Every other Monday at 6:30 p. m. 

Call WY7827 or write: 

CrLaupinge METz, Sec., 
528 N. Heliotrope Dr. 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Jewelry Trade 
Sir: 

The American Horologist and Jeweler is in 
the market for technical and informative articles, 
pertaining to watchmaking and all its aspects. 
Items concerning unusual watches and clocks are 
always of interest to us. Such material may run 
as high as 1000 words, although the preferred 
length, at present, is 250 to 750 words. 

We are also interested in receiving material 
of about the same length, that bears a jewelry 
slant and will be of definite interest to those of 
the trade. 

Payment for photographs is made according 
to merit and interest. Rate of payment for these, 
is usually $1.00 to $1.50. Informative fillers are 
always a need. 

Payment for articles is %2c per word and up, 
on acceptance. Reports are made promptly on 
all material. 

The American Horologist, 
ALLAN CLEVENGER, 
226-28 16th St., Denver 2, Colo. 


Flash News From Holiday 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY TODAY AN- 
NOUNCED THAT TED PATRICK OF NEW YORK, HAD 
ASSUMED THE EDITORSHIP OF HOLIDAY, HE SUC- 
CEEDS J. FRANK BEAMAN. MR. PATRICK HAS BEEN 
WITH THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY SINCE 
JANUARY 1 OF THIS YEAR. PRIOR TO THAT TIME 
HE WAS VICE-PRESIDENT OF COMPTON ADVERTIS- 
ING, INC., OF NEW YORK, WHERE HE WAS DIREC- 
TOR OF THE COPY AND ART DEPARTMENTS. 

FOR SIXTEEN YEARS MR. PATRICK WAS A MEM- 
BER OF THE FIRM OF YOUNG AND RUBICAM. DUR- 
ING THE WAR, HE SERVED AS CHIEF OF THE 
GRAPHICS SECTION OF THE OFFICE OF WAR IN- 
FORMATION OVERSEAS BRANCH WHERE HE HAD 
CHARGE OF ALL PRINTED MATERIAL THAT WAS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. HE LATER WENT 
TO ENGLAND TO HELP SET UP SCHOOLS FOR 
TRAINING THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE PERSON- 
NEL WHO WERE TO GO INTO EUROPE. IN ADDITION, 
HE HAS DONE CONSIDERATE WRITING FOR BOTH 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 

HARRY C, STINNETT, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


HE mighty art of characterization 
cannot be stressed enough as an essen- 
tial in the writer’s mental tool chest. 

When thinking of the characters for your 
story, the first ones who come to mind are 
the leading, “key” characters around which 
the story revolves—usually hero and hero- 
ine. The spotlight of attention should al- 
ways be on these two lead characters and 
their problems, for they carry the conflict 
of the story. These characters must be 
introduced ‘very early in the story, almost 
immediately. Listeners must be able to 
identify them at once and there must be no 
confusion as to whom they are and why 
they are there. 

These radio characters may have the 
usual human frailties and misguided ideas. 
They can have strong convictions—right 
or wrong, but they must have a good basic 
character that always shines through the 
story, and never wavers by the wayside. 
While things happen to them and all 
around them, the character must remain 
prominent in the story, and not be sub- 
merged by the plot. 


How does one go about creating char- 
acters who “live” and intrigue listeners? 
The experienced writer literally thinks his 
characters through, and patterns them after 
real people, to lend plausibility to their 
thoughts and actions. He studies people 
endlessly, those he knows and reads about. 
He learns what makes them tick—why they 
do what they do—knows them in laughter, 
tears and triumph. With every word he 
writes, he envisions his characters speaking 
—he endows them with minds of their own, 
and they become vivid personalities, fraught 
with all the hopes, dreams, fears, loves and 
hates, to which we humans are heir. 

Dialogue, in radio, defines the characters 
and scenes clearly, advances the plot and 
entertains. 
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CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


With new magazines being published and 
book publishers about to return to former 
policies, NOW is the time to ACT. 

The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you 
need an established agent to handle your 
scripts promptly and efficiently. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get 
your share of the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


{F YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

& 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of *‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘My Formula fer Fiction.** 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohie 
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BEGINNING 
WRITERS! 


GREETING CARDS are easy 
to write ... IF you know how! 


I am offering a six-weeks’ course in 
GREETING CARD TECHNIQUE. 
Your work will be carefully analyzed, 
your errors constructively corrected, and 
your style professionalized. I employ no 
printed form lessons; all dealings are 
individual. 

The cost for this service is $12—the price 
of twenty-four salable lines! 

I BACK UP MY COURSE with a 
money-back guarantee in the event of 
your dissatisfaction. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS? 
I list them below: 
1. | am a former staff member of 
Hall Bros., Inc. 


2. | am former editor of The Para- 
mount Line, Inc. 


3. | have written and SOLD literally 
thousands of greeting card verses, 
for rates ranging from 50c to 
$1.00 per line. 


4. 1 am currently selling my own 
material on contract, assignment, 
and straight free-lance. 

If you are interested in cashing checks for 


salable verses, write me NOW! You will re- 
ceive your first lesson by return mail. 


RAYMOND STARK 
GREETING CARD ANALYST 













Raymond Stark, 
P. O. Box 1072 
Manitou Springs, Colo. 

I am enclosing $12.00, for which I am enti- 
tled to your six-weeks’ course in GREETING 
CARD TECHNIQUE. It is understood my 
money will be refunded after the first lesson 
if I am not satisfied. 


Name 





Address 
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Besides giving his characters realism, the 
writer finds that he must give his characters 
and dialogue a slight theatric touch. It 
does not mean that he should make them 
arty or stilted; rather he should dramatize 
their every move and action. They should 
speak brighter and more scintillating dia- 
logue, than we hear every day. In radio, 
the writer cannot describe his characters, 
and it is solely through their dialogue that 
listeners learn to know them. Listeners 
tune in for escape and entertainment—to 
hear stories of people who seem to be more 
vibrant, and to be living life in a higher 
key. 

There should be a modest variety of 
characters, not more than 4-6 in all. There 
should be good contrast between characters 
to lend color, variety and balance. For 
example, in a triangle of two men and a 
woman, the men should be utterly different 
personalities. 

No characters should be introduced into 
story who are not absolutely essential. 
Minor characters must never keep the spot- 
light from the leads, They can complement 
them, but they must never supplant them 
in importance. 

The villain can be young or old, man or 
woman, but whether involved in a triangle, 
murder, robbery or the like, listeners must 
take an instant dislike to him, practically 
from the moment he comes on scene. 

How does one create a character whom 
listeners can hate? You do not have to dip 
your pen in arsenic, nor put vitrolic words 
in his mouth. However, you must first put 
evil thoughts in his mind, which permeates 
his dialogue. The writer must never justify 
or condone the villain’s actions, for crime 
or wrong-doing of any sort must be pun- 
ished, and the right side win in the end. 
Fiction villains are more sympathetic than 
radio villains. 

Radio writers often read their dialogue 
aloud, to see if his story “listens” well. Every 
word must strike his ear harmoniously. He 
eliminates all words that are non-essential, 
not true-to-type nor logical, for he must 
tell his story via the shortest possible route. 
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COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 6121 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, California. 

There is an excellent market for scripts 
for the popular half-hour mystery drama: 

“Suspense,” aired Thursdays, 8:00 P.M., 
EDT over CBS. For devastating dia] drama 
this thriller is tops in airwave mysteries, in 
production, writing and acting. 

William Spier, Producer-Director-Editor, 
informs me of the specialized script needs 
for “Suspense.” The program features 
Hollywood stars, so your script must con- 
tain a rich, star role or two co-starring roles. 
Your star character must be vital in bring- 
ing about the dénouement. If he is a 
killer or heavy he pursues his machinations 
one step too far and is trapped. Be sure 
that the criminal in your story meets with 
retribution, for this is essentially a crime- 
and-punishment show. If your star charac- 
ter is a hero, fighting against odds, he 
should be clever enough to extricate him- 
self from his difficulties, by forethought on 
his own part. God never slays the villain. 

“Suspense” is not primarily a detective 
story show. However, a detective may play 
a prominent part in your script. 

“Suspense” is not a horror show—so no 
ghoulish characters whose aim is spine- 
chilling. There can be an element of horror 
in story, if it is believable and conceived 
with good taste, but no ghost or super- 
natural stories. Listen to the program for 
study. 

Script should be 24 minutes playing time. 
Prologue, or Ist Act, should be 5-8 minutes 
in length—when commercial break comes 
in — followed by resumption of drama 
which plays out to the end. Opening scene 
must show predicament to capture listen- 
er’s attention. 

Payment—$250 and up. Send to CBS 
for release first, and return it signed with 
your script, to Mr. Spier. Enclose return 
postage. Program is sponsored by Roma 
Wines. 

Mr. Spier recently received a fan letter 
from a beauty shop operator naming “Sus- 
pense” as her favorite program. “Your 
theatre of thrills,” she said, “wins the ap- 
proval of every hair dresser in the country. 
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Have You An 


UNSOLD NOVEL Ms.? 


A critic of highest reputation and achieve- 
ment will criticise novels constructively on 
contingent fee. 

Send brief synopsis of novel and marketing 
history with first letter. Unsolicited Mss. 
will be returned unopened. 


W. E. SCHUTT 
108 Chapala Street 


Santa Barbara, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed on good bond paper. Neat accurate by experi- 
enced —_ Prompt service. Carbon copy free. Mailed 


flat with your original. Minor corrections in spelling, 
grammar, punctuation. 50c per 1,000 words. Discount 
over 10,000. Poetry lc per line. 

EVA F. HOKE 


Roca, Nebraska 








POETS 
Send {-addressed stamped envel: for 1946 PRIZE 
PROGRAM: varterly prizes, $25, Book Contest, 


receive also description o oe ry iR- 
Seip BaNDEdo) KS ($1) each) containing 999 
KALE! DOGRAFH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthty since 1928; 25c a copy: $2 @ year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalles 8, Texas 











LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 
Exciting — Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers must be available to 
fill the demands. Train quickly and accept the 
writing position you want, 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches”; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIOZ Jpriting insTITUTE 


Studio F, Radie Center—Hollywood 28, Colif. 
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SYNDICATE YOUR IDEAS! 


Comic Strips, Panels, Columns 
PLL TELL YOU THE SCORE! As:a former 
syndicate salesman for the Chicago Times Syn- 
dicate and the Chicago Sun Syndicate I will 
Pass on to you what I learned while personally 
selling features to editors and publishers in 
48 states. 

I take the time to give your column, comic 

strip, panel, etc., constructive criticism. 

If your stuff stinks, Vll say so, but I’ll tell you 

why and try to set you on the right track. If 

you need ideas, I’ll supply them. 

Our production dept. is looking for talent. 
Query us. 


Criticism — Collaboration — Marketing 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE FEATURES 


(No fiction or articles, please) 
Reading and Criticism Fee—$10 
CHARLES A. TEPPER 


TEPPER-McCANN PRODUCTIONS 
21 West 47th St., New York City 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to periect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
Univers ty and William and Mary College Most wif 
my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself te delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y 








SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Typing Service. Best in the West. Novels and Short 
Stories. 50 cts. per 1000 words, 10% off over 10,000 words. 
Poetry, 2 cts. a line—Lyrics, 25 cts, apiece. Minor cor- 
rection in Spelling and Grammar. Carbon Copy free. We 
pay return postage, 


MERWIN A. SANDERS, Mgr. 
3676 So, 5th East Salt Lake City 3, Utah 








EIGHT EDITORS 


have recently written me for material, one offering up 
to $750 for 2 worders, $150 for 2,500 to 3,500; 
$100 for 1,000 to 1,500. I also follow general markets 
closely. Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 
1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion Danville, Tl. 

















MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Original material, from fillers to 2500 words. Non- 
controversial for newsstand monthly, Slanted to 
90% reader family appeal. Based on progress 
for individual, family or community, on Health, 
Child Care, Psychology, Beauty, Fashions, Home- 
making, Home Building, Small Business ideas, etc., 
Hobbies, Quizzes, Gags. Pay I'/c to 3¢ per 
accepted wordage. Cartoons to $6. 


John G. Finch, Editor, March of Progress 
DEPT. B, 542 $. DEARBORN CHICAGO 5 
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Just think of the extra work we get because 
of the permanents that stand on end every 
Thursday evening during the broadcast!” 


* * * 


MCA ARTISTS, LTD., 9370 Burton Way, 

Beverly Hills, California. 

This well-known producing agency re- 
quires scripts for their half-hour dramatic 
program : 

“Stars Over Hollywood,” aired Saturdays 

2:30 P.M., EDT over CBS, They buy a 
wide variety of scripts, but preference is 
given to comedy-dramas with a good strong 
romantic theme and story. Mystery, melo- 
drama, sports and adventure stories will 
also be considered. The boy-and-girl theme 
of romance is desirable, but need not be the 
dominant theme of the play. Slant play 
toward woman angle, for women listeners 
are predominant. 

There are no set characters around which 
you must write, so you may create your own 
characters. Write about ordinary people 
and their trials and tribulations. Plays 
should not contain over 7 speaking parts, 
and should be written for a small cast (4-6) 
when possible. There should be an out- 
standing lead or starring role for an actor 
or actress-Ingenue, Juvenile or Character 
type of performer. Hollywood stars por- 
tray the star roles. 

Exceptionally well-written and well-con- 
structed scripts are desired. Plays should be 
divided into two equal acts with combined 
playing time of 21-22 minutes. Act 1 should 
end on a high note of suspense. Act 2 
should carry out the plot and wind up with 
strong climax. By dividing each act into 
4 or 5 short scenes, play will have an alive- 
ness that makes for better listening. Keep 
play building right up to the last curtain, 
leaving no loose ends. 

Now for the taboos: Sordid plays, or 
plays in poor taste. Propaganda, war, glori- 
fication of criminals, or anything offensive 
to religious, racial or political groups. Kid- 
napping in any form. Plays concerning 
Broadway or Hollywood actors or actresses, 
millionaires, band leaders and amusement 
personalities. 
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Payment of $100 is made within one 
week after production of play on the air, 
and they ask only for a single broadcast 
rights. All other rights are retained by the 
author. Script submitted must never have 
been performed on the air. Author credit 
is given on the air. Mark script “For Stars 
Over Hollywood.” Program is sposnored 
} by Bowey’s, Inc., makers of Dari-Rich 
chocolate-flavored drink. 


* * * 


C. P, MacGREGOR COMPANY, Electri- 
cal Transcriptions, 729 South Western 
Avenue, Hollywood 5, California. 

This well-known radio transcription pro- 
duction firm is now using free-lance scripts 
for their half-hour dramatic program: 

“Skippy Hollywood Theatre,” aired Sun- 
days, 10:00 P.M., EDT, over WOR-Mu- 
tual. Famous movie stars play the leading 
roles in this series of dramas, so there 
should be a rich, dramatic starring part in 
your script, with not more than four other 
players. 

Hugh Daniel, Director of Talent and 
Publicity, informs me that romantic type 
stories are preferred. You may use any type 
of plot you wish, but there should be noth- 
ing in the story that will date it in any way, 
such as a war theme. It should be suitable 
for all time, and of universal appeal. Play 
should be complete in itself, and written 
in two acts, with an overall playing time 
of about 23 minutes, Payment—$150 per 
script. No signed release required until ac- 
cepted. Enclose return postage. 

The MacGregor Company has the largest 
transcribed dramatic library in the world. 
Program is sponsored by Skippy Peanut 
Butter. 

* * * 


The National Broadcasting Company re- 
cently listed job opportunities in its organi- 
zation, as assistance to returning servicemen 
and others who seek employment with 
NBC. It does not mean that the jobs are 
now open, since most of the classifications 
must be kept filled. Applicants may inquire 
about the availability of jobs for which 
they are best qualified, in the event of open- 
ings. There is a wide variety of employ- 
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REWRITE Magazine 


You Get SALES, When You Read REWRITE! 


You buy Editing, when you buy writers’ magazines. 
REWRITE is the ONLY Magazine of its kind, edited 
by writers who sell, for writers who want to sell. Bill 
Harris has been a Featured Feature Writer, Columnist 
and Creative Writer of Plays and Fiction for 25 years. 
Elva Harris has sold top-pay Poetry Markets and is 
winning wide Recognition for her monthly page on 
Writing and Selling Poetry and Verse. 
REWRITE (it accepts no advertising) offers you (1) 
Specific Helps for Better Writes, 7 hs 3,2 Author- 
itative and Tedtnive Market Tips; Unbiased Pro- 
tection from Editorial and ci Rackets; (4) 
a Constant Fight for Better Rates and Pay on Accept- 
ance, not on ‘Publication. 
REWRITE and WCS are the ONLY services that 
Guarantee Satisfaction 100%, or your Money Back 
Unconditionally. 
= speak louder than words. You need to sample 
WRITE and WCS generously to see why we are 
seer friends everywhere, and so many thousands 
of writers all over the world think REWRIT is “‘tops.”” 


ORDER TODAY! 


Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, 25c. 

Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 

Selection) New: 7 issues $1. 15 issues $2. Old: 
15 issues $1. 25 issues $1.50. 


NO Free Sample copies. 
DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
nome prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set of 
5 (50 One Fold Size ae or 20° (40 Flat Size 
poh today. $1 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRI You save money, build a 
a library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 

Members of the WCS Family -~ Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velop. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 

olicy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 


t pays! 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ waieeial a — ualifies me to 
r er that assistance. Agen ‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agents and clients Seay pe my work. 

Y¥Y MODERATE RATES. Free report on one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, accurate work. Minor corrections, if desired. 
50c Per 1,000 Words 
Book Lengths, 40c Per 1,000 Words 


LEONA K. HURLEY 
73 Rogers Ave., Somerville 44, Mass, 
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ment in all phases of the radio field. 

For the writer, the following job classifi- 
cations are given: 

Script Writing — Writes dramatic and 
variety shows—continuity for music, etc. 
Also uses free-lance scripts and writers on 
assignment, 

Script Editing—Reviews scripts going on 
air for conformity to government regula- 
tions and NBC policies. 

News and Special Events — Writes, re- 
writes and edits all news programs. 

International Broadcasting—Writes, pro- 
duces and broadcasts foreign language pro- 
grams to countries in South America and 
Europe. (Must be able to write and speak 
a foreign language fluently.) 

Television—Plans, writes and produces 
television programs. 

Advertising-Promotion — Designs, writes 
and produces pamphlets, sales presenta- 
tions, books and ads in magazines. 

Press and Publicity — Provides informa- 
tion and publicity to the press on programs, 
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personalities and company activities. 
Market Research— Compiles statistics 
for surveys of radio program popularity. 
Analyzes and interprets market data, net- 
work circulation, and other special studies, 
Applicants by mail should write to: Per- 
sonnel Department, National Broadcasting 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. (Head Office). 
Applicants in person should call at NBC 
offices at the following addresses : 
New York—30 Rockefeller Plaza— 
WEAF 
Washington, D. C.—14th St. and New 
York Ave.—WRC 
Cleveland, Ohio—815 Superior Ave., 
N.E.—WTAM 
Chicago, Ill.—Merchandise Mart— 
WMAQ 
Denver, Col.—1625 California St.— 
KOA 
Hollywood, Calif. — Sunset Blvd. and 
Vine St. 
San Francisco, Calif—Taylor and O’Far- 
rell Sts—_KPO 














ar PROMISE TO DO FOR YOU only what 



























I have done for myself. I sell my own manu- 
scripts. My two textbooks have been constant 
best sellers in their field, and recently my late 
novel was sold to the largest book publisher in 
England. 


BOOKS are my specialty, though short stories 
and articles are gladly accepted. I provide edit- 
ing, criticism or complete revision, as your work 
requires. I have no printed “courses,” but give 
my personal attention to your manuscript. 








Write today for free details of my service. Let's 
get started now! 





Interviews by arrangement only. 


G01 SOUTHVERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5” 





CHARLES 
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NBC is one of America’s Big Four net- 
works. It owns and operates the six key 
radio stations listed beside each address. It 
also operates a television broadcasting serv- 
ice and a radio-recording and transcription 
business. It creates, produces and broad- 
casts radio programs for local, national and 
international audiences. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
similar job opportunities, with offices in the 
following cities : 

New York—485 Madison Ave. (Head 

Office). 

Boston, Mass.—182 Tremont St. 

Chicago, Ill_—410 N. Michigan Ave. 

Detroit, Mich.—902 Fischer Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo.—401 South 12th Blvd. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—625 Second Ave., S. 

Atlanta, Ga.—101 Marietta Street Bldg. 

Washington, D. C.—Earle Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif—Columbia Square. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Palace Hotel. 

NBC’s Television Station WNBT-N.Y. 
swings into action again with a busy sched- 
ule, due to the allocation of new tele chan- 
nels—and a huge new coaxial cable. A 
specially-designed antenna, which increases 
the height of the Empire State Building by 
61 feet has been installed atop the structure, 
to enable WNBT to telecast on its newly- 
assigned frequency Channel 4. This new 
antenna-system is the most advanced tele 
development ever used. WNBT now has a 
wide variety of entertaining and construc- 
tive programs, featuring stars from stage, 
screen and radio each week. Owen Davis, 
Jr. is in charge of the procurement of script 
material and will be glad to see dramatic 
scripts from writers, which would lend well 
to visual production. National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Television Dept., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


* * * 


CBS Television Station WCBW-N.Y. re- 
turns to the air on its new band width 
(Channel 2; 54-60 megacycles), with its 
new frequency according to FCC realloca- 
tion ruling. “Live” studio programs, films 
and remotes are telecast on a 5-day sched- 
ule. Variety of the programs runs the 
gamut from dramas to cartoon artists dem- 
onstrating their talents. This stepped-up 
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WRITERS! 


Devote Your Time and Talents to WRITING! 


CUT YOUR WORK IN HALF with 
“The Writer's Service the Writers Okay" 
Bureau managers located in strategic sections 
of the country read and clip articles, selecting 
always from the writer’s point of view. Clip- 
pings then go to our central office to be 
processed, filed according to subject matter, 
noted with suggestions for developing and 
marketing, and sent to subscribers. 


You get choice ideas — 


from select publications 

from many places 

assembled by experienced writers 
sifted to meet your special needs 


chosen with future requirements of 
publishers in mind 


in a highly personalized service 
(only you see your clippings—no dupli- 
cates sent out) 


For best results tell us your type of writing. 
Monthly service $10 per year. 
One month’s trial $1 


Ask for rates on library research, special services. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


Box 6025 Kansas City 4, Mo. 





(4510 Wyoming, Kansas City 2, Mo., after July 15) 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and Foe agi The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, Prompt, Accurate Service 
One Carbon Copy if Desired 
40c Per Thousand Words 


SADIE BICKEL 


Spruce St, — Sewell, N. J. 





BOOK WRITERS! 


Let my creative -rewriting of your novels and non-fiction 
books pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I revise, polish, present your material in the 
most appealing and interesting way, and give new life to 
your writings. Returned to you faultlessly typewritten. 
One carbon copy. One dollar per thousand words. Terms 


errangen. EDITH M. NAILL 
Box 7, Edgerton, Missouri 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


40¢ a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
15 Broadis St., Watsonville, Calif. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. Z-13 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 
213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 





QUALITY WRITERS 


SEND your manuscripts for analysis and 
FREE REPORTS 


If your material meets editorial requirements, 
| give valuable market help. 
Screen, Radio Treatments 

Editing, revision, criticism, direct in rewrite; 
personal instruction. ART DEPT. to illustrate 
booklets, poems, articles. Also POETRY DEPT. 
World-wide clients are selling to Top Markets. 
| conduct NO CLASSES. Help is individual. 
Best references. Send for PAMPHLET for fur- 
ther details. Story Counselor & Analyst 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World Rm. 101-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif., HI. 0193 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Experienced and accurate work plus minor 
editing. Fifty cents per thousand words. 


MARY K. LEACH 
465 Congress Street, Portiand 3, Maine 
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production means more tele scripts will be 
needed. Ben Feiner, Jr., is Acting Director 
of Television Programs, WCBW, Columbia 
Broadcasting Systems, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. Mr. Feiner will be pleased 
to see new ideas for television programs 
from writers—dramatic or variety shows, 
with visual potentialities, 
* * * 

The magnificent new WABD-Du Mont’s 
John Wanamaker Studios in Wanamaker 
Place, New York, are the world’s largest 
and most completely equipped tele studios. 
Its central studio is as large as a city lot 
and 50 feet high. Occupying a half million 
cubic feet of space it has 4 new-type “live 
talent” tele cameras, and one of the largest 
concert organs in New York. Its vast Main 
Balcony holds over 700 visitors who may 
watch daily all backstage action of tele, 
while at the same time the telecast program 
appears before them on the viewing screen. 
Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, founder of the Du 
Mont Laboratories, is the owner of these 
new studios. Dr. Du Mont is a firm advo- 
cate of black-and-white tele at this time, 
and deems color tele for the home to be 
still in the distant future. Du Mont are 
devoting their efforts toward developing 
color to superior quality. 

* * *% 

Television is in full swing in Hollywood, 
according to Harry R. Lubcke, Director of 
the Mutual Don Lee Television System, via 
their new million dollar studio and labora- 
tory atop Mt. Lee, the highest peak acces- 
sible by road in the Hollywood range— 
1,700 feet high! This W6XAO Tele Sta- 
tion has pioneered in film telecasting. To 
date more than 15 million feet have been 
projected across the Southern California 
airlanes. It has presented plays, interviews, 
variety shows, fashion and home economics 
demonstrations, It has an outdoor swim- 
ming pool for aquatic telecasts. This is the 
first structure in the world erected exclu- 
sively for television. 

W6XAO will soon be called KTSL—K 
meaning a Western station, while TSL are 
the initials of the owner’s name, Thomas S. 
Lee, who is President of the Don Lee 
Broadcasting System and pioneer tele- 
caster. 
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Biggest of all the proposed Don Lee ex- 
pansions will be the erection of the new 
$1,250,000 Radio and Television Studios 
on Vine Street between Homewood and 
Fountain in Hollywood soon. A 180-foot 
tower will stand above building and images 
from studios and remote Filmtown enter- 
tainment spots will be telecast. For tele 
writers in this area, the address: Television 
Station W6XAO, The Don Lee Television 
System, 3800 Mt. Lee Drive, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO. By Jo 
Ranson and Richard Pack. 104 pages. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. 45 
West 45 St., N. Y. $1.50. 

This well-planned book is an authorita- 
tive guide to those aspiring to a radio 
career in any of its various branches of 
work. It fills the great need for construc- 
tive guidance to job opportunities in radio 
for the veteran as well, by giving an inter- 
esting factual analysis of Radio Writing, 
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Announcing, Acting, Production, Publicity, 
Sales Promotion, Research and Engineer- 
ing. Complete radio scripts by Arch Obo- 
ler and Mort Green are reproduced. 

Jo Ranson, Publicity Director of WHN, 
N.Y, and Richard Pack, Publicity Director 
of WOR, N.Y., have done an excellent job 
in guiding others toward finding their job 
in radio. 

* + * 

THE LONG WAY HOME, By Millard 
Lampell, 174 pages. N. Y. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. $2.50. 

This unique and moving book is a col- 
lection of 14 radio scripts written by Mr. 
Lampell for the Army Air Forces and aired 
over CBS, WOR and NBC’s “Army Hour.” 
They are as good reading as they were lis- 
tening fare. 

This young ex-GI has his literary finger 
on the pulse of life, and his scripts are poig- 
nant dramas of our men at war, their 
homecoming and readjustment—men who 
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WRITER’S SERVICE 
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New Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


More and Better Short Stories, 
Novels, Mysteries, Articles, 
Plays, . . . Wanted for Mag- 
azines, Trade Journals, News- 
papers, Books, Radio and 
Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right— 
and It'll Sell 


course, yet after 

completing only Never were editors more eager to 

gong I started te buy. They would rather buy than 

tay Tae anabie ~Freject. Why? Because their salaries 

enough to keep Gepend upon finding good ma- 

f which is terial. 

bis If your material is not selling 

Montreal, Canada. o paying enough, it may not be 
because you lack talent, but that 

you lack technique or the ability to put human 

interest into your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create hu- 
man interest—these are the unique features of 
Palmer Training. For 30 years, Palmer has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers 
find the most direct road to recognition and profit 
through fiction training. 





Wins Bonus For Best Story 


“Palmer Training has been of great help to me p 
The very first lesson was the inspiration for a story which 
I sold to the McClure syndicate. Imagine my pleasure and 
surprise when I received their check, which included an 
extra bonus because my story was considered the best re- 
lease of the week.’”-—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 


Says Cost Small Compared To Benefits 


‘From the first lesson in Short-Story writing to the last 
lesson in Radio and Article Writing, I can say they were 
all interesting, inspiring and constructive . . . 1 know 
of no investment f ever made that gave me such helpful 
instruction and guidance.’’—Carl C. Stapp, Champaign, Ill. 


Learn At Home 


Since authorship is essentially a matter of home-work, it 
is one of the few arts which can be taught by correspond- 
ence. In your own home, any time, you can apply your- 
self to our complete instruction material and personal, pro- 
fessional coaching. You get actual writing experience to 
develop your own style. Go fast or slow. You learn more 
and save time, money and effort. 


FREE BOOK 


If you want to become a really successful writer, to en- 
Real ideal part time or full time career, send for free 
‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories.”’ It has helped 
hundreds of others—why not you? Write today: Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, Established ots 6362 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk J89 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J89 

Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’, explaining how the unique 
features of your training help new writers get started 
and experienced writers increase their income. This 
is confidential, no salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Miss 
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returned well in body but changed in spirit 
and those who were wounded mentally, 
physically and spiritually. To create these 
living case histories, he travelled thousands 
of miles to really know our men and dra- 
matize their reactions in combat, at bomber 
bases, in hospital beds—all of them nos- 
talgic for home. Mr. Lampell writes with 
grim reality, with a heart—with pathos and 
humor about American boys from all walks 
of life thrown together in a terrible war. 
All royalties on this book are contributed 
to The Committee for Air Forces Convales- 
cent Welfare. 
* ~ « 

PLAYWRITING FOR BROADWAY, By 

Leo Shull. 122 pages. Gramatan Pub- 

lishing Co. Tuckahoe, N. Y. $2.00. 

This book serves as an excellent guide to 
both the working and would-be playwright 
by giving pertinent and vital information 
as to what makes a truly good, professional 
play. The rules of drama, inside facts on 
playwriting and the steps to embark on to 
get your play produced—all are discussed 
fully and interestingly. Since Broadway 
and radio plays are much alike in essential 
ingredients and technique, the radio writers 
can derive much constructive knowledge to 
serve as his stop-and-go signals in radio 
writing. 

Leo Shull is well qualified to write the 
book. He writes plays and is Broadway 
columnist of WrITER’s Dicrst. He knows 
Broadway and what makes the Main Stem 
tick, as to plays and production needs. He 
gives inside information, knowledge and 
skill which most professional Broadway 
playwrights acquire only after a few years 
experience with the New York theatre. Mr. 
Shull writes frankly and clearly and ana- 
lyzes in detail the Six Components of a 
Play—Theme, Protagonist, Plot, Charac- 
ters, Dialogue and Conflict. All these 
should be in a radio play so read it to lend 
polish to your work. It is available through 
the Writer’s Dicest Book Department 
and bookstores. 
























PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 

inning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. : 

Copy with money order or check for the August issue 
must reach us by July 5. 


IDEAL FOR WRITER OR ARTIST—Picturesque, 
beautiful, 40 acres gorgeous natural trees, wild 
fruit berries, plus tame family orchard; 2 bed 
house, finely furnished, including piano; owner 
occupied, immediate possession. Good roads; 
secluded, not isolated; river nearby. Total price 
$4,000 cash. L. A. Patten, Route A, Yellville, Ark. 


BEGINNING WRITER, FEMALE, desires post on 
country Alberta or B, C. newspaper. Five years’ 
general office experience, writing experience some- 
what more limited. Marjory E. Bradshaw, Victoria 
Beach, Manitoba, Canada. 


FIGURES FOR YOUR FACT ARTICLES. Statistical 
data, any subject. Trial question, $1.00, Extensive 
research by arrangement. H. K. Smith, 108 West 
84th St., N. Y. City. 


ELDERLY WRITING COUPLE wants inexpensive 
winter living quarters in warm, dry climate. 
Munro, 1 Bank Block, Springfield, Vermont. 


RARE PERIODICALS LOCATED. Send your list. 
Donen’s Ye Olde Magazine and Book Finder, 2065 
Creston Avenue, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENT wants to contact another 
congenial young man interested in touring Cen- 
tral America by bicycle to collect material for 
book. Prefer someone broadminded and rugged 
enough to get along with people in the out-of-the- 
way places as well as to appreciate the gay life 
of the cities. Will camp out during most of trip 
so person must be able to take it. Plan to leave 
about September Ist. Box B-1. 








FOR PEOPLE who like hillbilly folklore all wool and 
a yard wide Hills, Hollers and Hickory Flats is 
a faithful reproduction, the locale is genuine and 
the anecdotes are characteristic of the mountain- 
eers. 50c. Jack Hester, Author, 316 North Den- 
ver, Dallas 8, Texas. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Bellflower 
California, has condensed into very brief form in- 
structions for beginners who can not ge our 
ease 


classes. Postpaid $1. Order copy today. 
ask about classes. 
“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CAN COOK LIKE AN ANGEL, handle money like 
a Scotchman; teaching school to support two year- 
ling sons, and looking for something that pays 
better than teaching. Any offers or suggestions? 
Teacher, General Delivery, Keene, New Hampshire. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 

nd your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 

new and used writers’ books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libra- 
ries by sending us your research problems! Ac- 
curately, comprehensively done; English or foreign 
languages. Keasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DULL, CONVENTIONALLY-MINDED, bourgeois 
redhead wonders if there are any men in Detroit 
who will buy her ice cream cones with no strings 
attached. Box B-3. 


DOG OWNERS—“Tricks ’N Tips” reveals the quick 
ways to teach your dog simple tricks. Only 25c! 
Box No. 392, Westfield 4, New Jersey. 
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GENTLEMAN seeks interesting feminine correspond- 
ence. He is 40, no more, tall and personable. Any 


locality. Box Z-3. 
$4.00 VALUE for 25c. The Writer’s Calendar. 7 
Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 


Writer’s League of America, Omaha 11, Neb. 


NEED ANYTHING IN NEW YORK? Shopping. Re- 
mailing. Information. Personal or business as- 
signments faithfully executed. Valco, 235-A East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


SWAPPERS’ GAZETTE—*‘Catalog of Swaps”—25c. 
2836-WD Slevin, Louisville 12, Ky. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Careful, personal 
study. Accurate results, 400 words, $2.00; 200 
words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


TWO NEW YORK PLAYWRIGHTS, 24, wish home 
or room in which to write until play is completed. 
Both poor. Write full time. Is anyone interested 
in staking us? Will repay favor well when suc- 
cessful. We are serious, talented and out to make 
good. Offers considered from anywhere. Please 
answer promptly. This show must go on. Box B-6. 


REAL ADVENTURE on this 36’ Alden Sailing 
Ketch, going around the world, Sailing from 
’Frisco early 1947. Be gone approximately 3 years. 
Consider 4 more crew members. Let me send you 
my interesting booklet describing entire Scope, 
Ship, Propositions, Navigation Methods, Financ- 
ing Expedition, Ports of Call, etc. Send $1.00 to 
cover cost of processing and mailing. Ketch 
“Atoll” Circumnavigation Expedition, Box 261K, 
Point Richmond, Calif. 








FISHING POLES, fresh and salt water. Constructon 
plans and photographic illustration. One Dollar. 
Charles Sullivan, 54 Alexander Ave., Yonkers 4, 
New York. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEARBOOK, Fifth An- 
nual Edition. Writer’s Catholic magazine directory. 





$1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD-1, Pence, Wis. 
PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 


printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


SINGLE VETERAN, unemployed, no _ experience, 
wants work. Will try anything. Box B-5. 


ASK JOHN DIGOUTTRUTH BELL anything “un- 
veiling the universal” tmreg, taxes, research. Box 
3214, Washington 10, D. C. 








DON’T LOSE your books. 50 Gummed Bookplates 
printed with your name, only One Dollar. Much- 
more’s. P. O. Box 36, Universal City, California. 





NEED an experienced writer? Contact Don Frankel, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


FOOL PROOF BOOKLET on _ short short story. 
hows how to really write Salable work. $1.00. 
Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anecdotes, 
embarrassing moments, children’s sayings, letters, 
recipes, etc. er 100 markets and instructions 
for selling them $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arling- 
ton, a. 


YOUR MAIL FORWARDED DAILY. Enclose suffi- 
cient postage and 10c for mailing. Monthly rates 
= Relay Service, P. O. Box 1803, Cincinnati, 

io. 


HOLLYWOOD QUESTIONS ANSWERED FROM 
HOLLYWOOD. Studios, stars, radio, locale. 3 
questions fully answered $1 bill. Harvey, 4612 
Lexington No. 18, Hollywood 27, California. 


“HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II”. Authoritative, 
complete from attack on Poland to V-J Day. Maps, 
Service Record pages, statements by National 
Leaders. No Writers library should be without 
this important Historical Document. Send for 
descriptive folder and announcements of other 
books of interest. Stamp appreciated, “The Guild” 
—2726 Holland Avenue, New York 67, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


GUIDE TO PSYCHIATRIC REFORM—Exposé of 
Fraudulent Commitments to State Hospitals for 
the Insane. Only 25c. William F. Burke, Jr., 
Founder, National Psychiatric Reform Institute, 
Altamont, R.D. 1, N. Y, 


SPANISH - TEACHING PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
courses — Rented, Sold. Mail orders. Foreign 
Language Record Shop, Box 19, Station L, N.Y.C. 


MONEY IN PERSONALITIES—Write short biogra- 
phies for quick checks. Send $1.00 for “How To 
Write and Market Personalities,” plus clipping of 
published sample. John Yolton, Box 215, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. 


SONGWRITERS—Write Perfect Song Poems—Order 
Song Lyric Diagrams, and the Art of Songwriting. 
$1.00. Leland Brown, Salem 2, Indiana. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, III. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel. WD., 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


SAN FRANCISCO PERSONAL SERVICE. No er- 
rand too small. Questions fully covered. Quick 
service at your price. A. Edington, 2112 Pine St. 
San Francisco 15, Calif. 


QUARTER AND STAMPED ENVELOPE for 60 
greeting card markets. J. Schlesinger, 15 De- 
marest Street, Newark 8, New Jersey. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations. Formerly 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. Distinctive work, 
reasonable. Enterprise Printers, Gilbert, Arizona. 


CLEVELAND MAN desires attractive broad-minded 
social companion who likes writing, not over forty. 
Interested ladies send photos and details. P, O. 
Box 5422, Cleveland. 














EUROPEAN MARKETS—2000 markets for your 
European rights, analysed and classified in the 
1947 European Market Guide. Now available. 
$3.50. Michael Fallon, 1 Wellgarth Walk, Knowle, 
Bristol 4, England. 


FACTS ABOUT SONG-POEMS—One dime—stamp. 
F. Harris, 5006 Fleming Road, Flint, Mich. 


OFF THE BEAM? Want common sense opinion on 
problems? You stand on own two feet—make up 
own mind. I don’t give advice, but can tell you 
what I’d do if I had your problem. Take or leave 
it. In many years work as nurse, rich and poor 
alike confided secret hurts and hopes. Sometimes 
just telling someone you can trust helps. Send 
stamped addressed envelope and $1 for confi- 
dential, sympathetic reply. Box 189, Kewanee, IIl. 











GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 





CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L., 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N.Y. 


OVER 200 DETAILED short-short markets in new 
list. Only 25c. PROGRESS ENTERPRISES, 687 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 18. 


ENTERPRISING YOUNG Canadian teacher, single, 
university graduate, desires position as tutor or 
(7?) with opportunities for travel. Excellent char- 
acter and professional references. Edward Wahl, 

ox 6, Kelowna, B. C. 
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MEMORIES, MEMORIES—OUT WHERE THE 
WEST BEGINS. If: you like interesting personali- 
ties, writing, altruism, music, good conversation 
and simple but gracious living, write Mary Mel- 
ville, 601 O’Farrell Avenue, Olympia, Washington; 
your visit may entitle you to an autographed 
copy of her new book about to be published “It 
Makes the Angels Weep” a book by the common 
man for the common man—can also be obtained 
for $5.00. 





$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 





MINIATURE GLASS ANIMALS, BIRDS. 50c each. 
3 Assorted $1.40. W. Thomas, 1700 E. Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio. 





GAG WRITER wanted to collaborate with cartoon- 
ist recently out of the Army and into the fire. 
Write Box B-7. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Historical facts. Expertly 
handled. Reasonable rates. Simple questions about 
New York answered. $1.00 each. Correspondence 
requires postage. Research, Box 144, Midwood 
Station, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 





WANTED police feature story clippings, exchange 
for story idea clippings. Box 165, Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 





SOS—Would like to hear from some one who has 
studied stenotypy. C. Sherman, 23 Forsyth, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


LOVERS of Books. Get late best sellers at reason- 
able rates. You'll like our plan. uchmore’s, 
Postoffice Box 36, Universal City, Calif. 








COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position as secretary 
or receptionist in literary or theatrical office vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles, Box 243, Hartsville, S. C. 


TALL, REFLECTIVE, young gentleman would en- 
joy the company of a rather tall, pensive, thor- 
oughly healthy, natural young, outdoor girl, a 
genuine sun and sea bathing enthusiast, aged not 
past 25 years and close to New York City. Box 





CONSULTANT for Human Relations, with under- 
standing heart. Rachel Fredrich, Box 18, Arbon, 
Idaho. 


DATE REMINDER SERVICE. Let us remind you, 
several days in advance, of birthdays, anniversa- 
ries, etc. Send us your list. Enclose 15c for 
each date, stamps not acceptable. Date Reminder 
Service, 3625 Sabina Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 





FREE—One original Short-short plot with Tips to 
Tyros; beginners’ guide. $1.00. J. Kempton, 316 
S. Virgil, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS. 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 paymarkets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and_corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SENSATIONAL EXPOSE for sophisticates only! 
Send 3c stamp for particulars. Box 392, West- 
field 4, New Jersey. 


POETS! AN ARTISTIC AND INEXPENSIVE means 
of publishing your own manuscript in booklet 
form, 25c brings sample booklet and four attractive 
offers! Virginia H. Carter, Latonia, Kentucky. 


GAG-WRITING PAYS GOOD MONEY! Learn how. 
Order “How To Be a Gagster,” illustrated booklet 
by professional gag-writer whose gags have ap- 
peared in Colliers, Post, Esquire, etc. 25c and 3c 
postage. R. Usher, 1322 Estes, Chicago, Illinois. 














55 PERSONIFICATIONS, similes, metaphorical phra- 
ses, etc, 25c. Use in your stories. Questions Mar- 
ket list 25c. Market list for Odd Facts 25c. All 
3, 50e. Bergstrom, 5012 Drexel, Chicago 15, IIl. 
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PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers, Magazines. 
Camera-journalism booklet, 25c. Writer’s books, 
—- Free lists. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ar- 
ansas. 


DO YOU FORGET BIRTHDAYS? 10 days before 
each date we remind you. Send list. Limit 15 
dates $1.00. Five or less 50c. Reminders, 3904 
Fait Avenue, Baltimore 24, Md. 


WANTED—Hair locks from maids, widows, scien- 
tific collection. Room 51, 827 Howard St., San 
Francisco. 





BACHELOR amateur writer, over 40, is athirst for 
literary discourse. Claire Michaud, 832 Classon 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated $1.00. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? 100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans. Complete instructions, 60 
pages, 50c (coin) postpaid. Homework Publica- 
tions, Desk B, 814, 44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


SHORT, SHORT STORY PLOTS with synopses. One 
dollar each. One free with each three-dollar order. 
Irvin Pippin, 1220 Locust, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


ELDERLY WIDOW LONELY. Please write. Hobbies, 
ne. music, fishing. Mrs. Zoe Philips, Evart, 
ich. 











KNOW YOURSELF—Learn more about your friends, 
sweetheart, husband, wife, from their handwriting. 
Page in ink of the writing you wish analyzed, 
$1.00. J. Snell, Majestic Hotel, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


WHAT’S YOUR I. Q.? Send for my intelligence 
tests, $1.00. Try on self, relatives, friends. T. 
Nuckolls, 3027 Farnam No, 11, Omaha, Nebraska. 








MIAMI, FLORIDA: Letters, post-cards, remailed, 
information given, 25c coin, correspondence in- 
vited. Box 2552. 





SEER, CLAIRVOYANT, after the manner of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, wishes to make contact with some 
person of literary ability, and means, to collabo- 
rate with, in order to produce a much needed, vital 
and different work. Prefer person of liberal Chris- 
tian faith, who is unafraid of “spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” You may address in strict 
confidence. C. C. Clements, P. O. Box 8022, Port- 
land 7, Oregon. 





YOU’LL WRITE Salable Humor after reading Frank- 
el’s joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. Only 13c. 
Don Frankel. WD., 1508 South Homan, Chicago, 23. 





CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
ans Company, P. O. Box 6068 D, Houston 6, 

exas. 





SCOOP—Petes Boogie Woogie—Send 10 cents and 
receive copy of comppsers original MMS. Post 
paid. W. M. Porter Burnet, 5670 Clemens Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 





PETITE BRUNETTE, writer with ideas and ideals; 
age 27; desires correspondents. Kind of prefers 
Navy or ex-Navy men but all letters Welcome. 
Jayne, 744 Conklin Rd., Binghamton, N. Y. 





LET ME HANDLE YOUR CIPHER PROBLEMS in 
stories. Can pass on cryptographic security; ad- 
vice. Consultant Cryptographer; confidential. Sub- 
mit ciphers for analysis. Huntington 80-06 Cham- 

plain, Chicago, 19. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 
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TELEVISION has room for creative people. Complete 
instruction list of available television jobs for 
which you can train Now, $1.00. Kaye, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 4. 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? The 
National Mail Order Guild will show you where 
and how to get it, in a spare-time mail order 
business of your own. Full information without 
obligation. Edward P. Graham, 1125F Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


HANDSOME BACHELOR, college graduate, world 
traveller, writer, veteran. Ready to wWescribe all 
the beauty and misery of this world and expound 
an unusual Philosophy of Life. Will write 1000- 
word Personal Letter on any topic desired for the 
paltry sum of $10. rite soon—time in this 
World is Limited! Thomas Carcaterra, 1987 Cro- 
tona Avenue, New York City. 


ARE WOMEN SEXY? Inquisitive young male article 
writer. Box 2003, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


WANTED! Educational and instructive MSS on 
any subject, any length. Will pay cash. State 
what you have and lowest cash price. Lawrence 
Block, Box 29, Jasper, Ind. 


THREE-FOLD PLOT SERVICE: (1) characters made 
real and appealing; (2) opening, body of story, and 
climax worked out in detail; (3) atmosphere, 
reader-appeal, and an unusual angle injected— 
giving a professional plot built to your order. 
Send story-idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“In business since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 Ray- 
mond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


HOW TO WRITE AND WHERE TO SELL GAGS. 
25c. Cartoon Calendar, 25c; Best Humor Markets, 
25c; Cash for Simple Roughs, 25c; Cash for Hu- 
morous Ideas, 25c; Elements of Comedy, 50c; 
Principles of Gag-plotting; 50c; Making Humor 
Pay, 50c; How to Break into Print, 50c; Markets 
for the Unusual, 25c. Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 











A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 emer A 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; 
single pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 
1121 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





PLAY CONSULTANT: I will “find” your story, 
plot, and structure. Nominal fee on arrangement. 
Guarantee satisfaction. Herbert Hart, Goodyear, 
Arizona. 





MY LETTERS BRING RESULTS. Let me bring 
dignity and sincerity to your correspondence. Let- 
ters of application, business or affairs of the 
heart treated with confidence and skill by Grace 
Watson, Box 482, Garberville, California. 





LADIES, 28-40, blond, tall, attractive, outdoor 
sports, American Sunbathing Association Mem- 
bers. preferred, interested in correspondence 
(english-german) (Occultism, Yoga, Hypnotism, 
Exploring, Expeditions. Settlement groups) pos- 
sibly living N.Y.C. Object: Friendship leading to 
matrimony. Please contact: Dr. Roland Rolando, 
335 West 88 Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


“A MANUAL FOR MEN” Modern, unusual Physical 
Development, Mental Control system to create 
New Vital Personality for you. $2.00. Descriptive 
folder for stamp. D. & W. Books, Box 601, Long 
Beach, Calif. 





WOMAN OF GOOD TASTE, academic education, 
living in Seattle, well travelled in Europe and 
U. S. interested in nature, music, arts, desires 
correspondence with gentleman similar background 
of Austrian descent in his late fifties. Box B-4. 





SUCCESSFUL? Let others benefit from your ex- 
perience. Write, then send me your manuscript, 
and I will print it in attractive booklet form for 
mail-order sales, at nominal cost. 25c brings 
sample booklet and complete information. Vir- 

ginia H. Carter, Latonia, Kentucky. 


POET’S SOCIETY—Correspond with poets, poetry 
lovers. Year’s membership, twenty addresses, 
$1.00. Box 40, Star Route, Watervalley, Arkansas. 
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— 38, wishes to correspond with young 
dy with a sense of humor. Box 44, Pico, Calif. 


75 SALABLE SHORT-SHORT MARKETS for Be- 
ginners, 25c (Coin). Herbert Rothman, Woodbine, 
New Jersey. 


NO REJECTS! Always pays off. Give away $3.00 
menu sign to restaurants, taverns, etc. Make $12, 
(artists make more). Plan postpaid $1.00. Kayad, 
2033 Marlowe, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you 
may have an immediate income up to $2,000 a 
year, supplying ideas for simple conveniences for 
the home, garden, workshop, office, playground, 
etc. Special markets pay cash for ideas only. No 
atents needed. Postcard brings particulars. G. 
endrickson, Argyle, 18-A, Wisconsin. 


YOU WANT TO KNOW?—Your questions an- 
swered, any subject. Twenty-five cents each. The 
} na 500 East 34th Street, Paterson 4, New 
ersey. 


USED N. I. A. COURSE, $25, originally $100. Mrs. 
Eva Klein, Moriches, New York. 





WRITER’S BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD. Copeland, 337 
East 56th, New York City. 


“SONGWRITERS HELPER” Magazine. Contains 
tips and information on Songwriting! Sample 
copy, 25c. Lee’s Music Studio, Oregon City, Ore. 


net CHARACTERS OKAY! GRAMMAR TER- 
BLE. So you’re licked! Editors hate scripts 
oie poor punctuation, rhetoric. I correct, help 
you. Am writer. Rated top 1% in U. S. among 
a taking same test: “Correctness and 
ffectiveness of Expression.”’ Your plots untouched 
Rates very reasonable. Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


SICK, DISGUSTED with conventionalism? Theodore 


ufur, Banning, Calif. 


MONEY Making plans, Books. Literature free. 
Science Editions House, Vida, Alabama. 


“TEN PERCENT” by James Sledge is an amazing 
book that tells All and the truth about agents. 
Answers all your questions: Do you need an 
agent? What he thinks of the writer and what 
he does. And what you should do. Postpaid, $1. 
ag = Publishing Co., P. O. Box 6068D, Houston 
, Texas. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS analyzed by Handwriting 
Psychology, and constructive ideas given. Write 
fully, $2.00. Mrs. Emelyn L. Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


YOUR STORIES don’t sell? Mine do. For a 3c 
stamp I'll give you a pointer that may help you 
sell, too. Frank Morris, 622 West Park, Ontario, 
California. 


HOLLYWOOD! Questions answered $1.00 each. 
aps, pictures, historical data, general informa- 
tion; tell me your needs. Mail address $2.00 
monthly, prompt forwarding. Single pieces mailed, 
received, 25c each. 20 years in Hollywood. May 
A serve you? Fred Waite, 1770 N. Vermont, 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 














NEW WRITERS—free literature on leading writer’s 
guide which we are selling for only a _ dollar. 
Leming Service, Russellville, Ark. 





YOUR MORGUE, for notes, clippings, etc., on 
Plots, Characters, Locales. Easily learned, con- 
fidential Shorthand and Touch Typing. Instruc- 
tions and booklet, $1.00, postpaid. Money back 
agreement. Self-Help Service, P. . Box 444, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN! Writer’s 10 Com- 
mandments, suitable framing; Press Card; Big 
Book Catalogue, all for dime. Whaler Press, 
Mystic, Conn. 





A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN at home. Book of 
100 plans, 25 cents. Standard Press, 2906 West 
Vernon, Los Angeles, 























































































WRITERS’ REFERENCE and Text Books. Catalogue 
Free. Argonaut House, Mystic, Conn. 


BRUCE BRYAN WRITE TED THOMAS, Box 46, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Psychologist analyzes and 
helps solve your problem. Analysis with recom- 
mendations, one dollar. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251- 
D 57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


EXPENSE MONEY. One hour a day will pay your 
way. Greeting Card Verse pays 50c per line. In- 
structions, Booklets, and Markets. $1.00 “a 
Money back agreement. Self-Help Service, P. 
Box 444, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


WHAT THREE WORD WARNING, if heeded, is 
worth more than five thousand dollars to you? 
Facts, one dollar. If not satisfied, money refunded. 

. E. Gentry, Marthaville, La. 








IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Your name on a postcard will bring 
full particulars. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle, 18-A, 
Wisconsin. 





SERIALS WANTED (40,000 to 75,000 words). 
Articles National Slant, Cartoons, Pictures, Poems, 
Radio Scripts, Gag Routines. For Syndicate now 
forming. Payment on Publication. Pacific Syndi- 
cate, 212 Provident Building, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. 





MAIL MERCHANDISE MART Magazine features 
offers of latest, Unusual Merchandise, Novelties, 
Literature, Moneymaking Pointers for Writers, 
Homeworker, Mailorder Minded, large Swap- 
Shop and Personals. Dime brings latest copy. 
MMM-Magazine, Lock Box 791, Chicago 90, Ill. 





MANY THANKS TO all those who answered adver- 
tisement (Box A-3, April Issue.)—Student Writer. 





SONGWRITERS: 90 music publishers using the 
Approved Royalty Contract. Complete list 10c. 
Andy Toce, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 





ODD YOUNG SUPER-BOOKWORM, originality in- 
carnate, covets feminine correspondence. Dissatis- 
fied idealists preferred. Like to write on assign- 
ment? c/o Box 296, Winona Lake, Indiana. 


FOR SALE TO WRITER. Ten Short Stories, 800 to 
4500 words. Good plots. Typewritten, Relinquish 
all gishte. The lot for $75. Emma J. D. Morgan, 
R. D, 1, Pa., c/o E. T. Schatz, Collegeville, Pa. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 





ae 7 Thrilling! Exciting! My Love and 
Write to E. Lawrence, 37 Bradford Avenue, 
Mansfield, Ohio for further information. 
WANTED: Idealistic writer-collaborators. Theodore 
Dufur, Banning, Calif. 





ATHEANEUM SOCIETY—Contact friendly, inter- 
esting people. Write to writers, poets, book lov- 
ers, aesthetes. Year’s membership $1.00. Water- 
valley, Arkansas. 





SPARE TIME BUSINESS 347% profit. Not a come- 
on scheme but an established business. Details 
free. Box 127, Station E, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





POSSESS MANY PLOTS, half-written stories, fic- 
tion (7); infinite, endless store to draw upon. 
Some fact material. Desire collaboration with 
finished writers; So. Calif. preferred. E. H. Doug- 
lass, 533 Towne Ave., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





YOU DO NOT NEED TO BE UNHAPPY. Have you 
marital, financial or other personal troubles? 
Have them solved by an expert experienced and 
confidential correspondence. If you are perplexed, 
consult us. Give complete details. Smal] fee. P.O. 
Box 463, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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DR. I. Q. CONTESTANTS: My bulletin gives source 
and complete biographies of famous folks born in 
every month. Get your AUGUST copy now, con- 
taining 4 famous personalities, so you can easily 
prepare and mail your August entries on time. 
Price One Dollar (May mean $250-$325 to you). 
September issue also ready, containing 4 Famous 
people born in September. Send dime for list of 
personalities already used by Dr. I. Q. this year. 
Katherine Nagle, Box 2022 Desoto Station, Mem- 
phis 2, Tenn. 








YOUR MAIL FORWARDED—enclose sufficient post- 
age plus 10c mailing charge; weekly letters to 
shut-ins $1.00 a month; South Jersey shore locale 
questions answered—enclose 25c each question; 
Atlantic City shopping service, reasonable. Strath- 
mere Writers Service Bureau, P. O. Box 52, 

Strathmere, New Jersey. 





HIGH CALIBRE attractive widower, unincumbered, 
humanistic, Middle West, desires correspondence 
with romantic woman of authentic quality. P.O. 
Box I-33, East Akron Station, Akron 5, Ohio. 





SPORTS WRITERS AND CARTOONIST! If you 
can write a boxing or wrestling column . . . Get 
in touch with me. Will also buy short write-ups 
on boxers. No fiction. Frank Pennington, Santa 
Venetia Harbor, San Rafael, California. 





STAGE DOOR GUIDE offers its readers (for a 
limited time) an opportunity to write a descrip- 
tive letter of their talents, ambitions and prob- 
lems, which will be answered in personal letter by 
a successful Theatrical Producer looking for new 
talent. For details send $1.00 for postpaid copy 
of Stage Door Guide which contains application 
blank for personal letter service. Address G.P.O. 
Box 456, New York City, Dept. W. 








GAGWRITING makes fine sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48 page jokebook 10c. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Fnd answer in my ad, 
= magazine, page 63. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY as co-publisher of 
syndicated magazine. Each member operates his 
own business. Small capital and energy essential. 
No openings for kids and drones. Small Business 
oe 3825 Tenth St., Northwest, Washington 





“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL” by 
Clifton Anderson. This book’s 21 chapters show 
you how. Plotting, characters, dialogue—every- 
thing. Now $1.00. Standard Press, 2906 West 
Vernon, Los Angeles. 


WHAT DOES YOUR 
HANDWRITING REVEAL? 
YOU CAN KNOW YOURSELF BETTER THROUGH 

THE SCIENCE OF GRAPHO-ANALYSIS 
LEARN YOUR TALENTS AND FOLLOW THEM! 


All normal persons have unsuspected 
skills which their handwriting will indi- 
cate. Send written page for my personally 
typed ANALYSIS. Fee $2.00. 

(No checks, please!) 


VIRGINIA KNAUER 
245 So. Main St., Columbiana, Ohio 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday ‘Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 

,writes Mary Lispenard Ward 

“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


TO Any Manhattan Publisher 
After neatly, expertly, promptly typed ; 
50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 


P. ©. Box 433, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, New York 








Learn to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 


Big Demand Big Money 
Complete Set of Ten Lessons 


FOR BEGINNERS 


All the answers by experienced Network Writer 
Not a long drawn out course 


COMPLETE, $4.95 


Limited number, Mail check or M. 0, today 
LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 








57 I’ve earned that writing THOUSANDS of 
© simple fillers for CORONET, LIBERTY, POST, 
etc. My FUN WITH FILLERS course helps 

WORD! ™2y beginners win editors’ checks. Com- 
2 plete; $1.00! FREE: “HOW TO WRITE 
FOR MONEY.” LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year’s supply, 50c! 3 years’, $1.00! Free Book catalogs! 
ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 











SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


By mastering poetry technique. If you have poetic 
talent, develop it. Discipline the mind in the laws of 
the art. Let experienced teachers, writers, critics teach 
you the science and help you in self-discipline. 


Send $1 and 1 poem for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
6342 MELBA ST., DALLAS 8, TEXAS 











WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client's sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable, Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. O. Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 



































































































































Quality Magazines 

The American Scholar, 5 East 44th Street, New 
York City 17. Hiram Haydn, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 65c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
factual and interpretive scholarly articles in fields 
of science, politics, economics, art, religion, edu- 
cation, international affairs, etc., for non-special- 
ized reading public. We buy poetry, but no fic- 
tion or photographs. Report in about two weeks, 
sometimes longer. Payment is $5.00 per printed 
page, maximum $50.00, and $15.00 to $20.00 for 
poetry, on acceptance.” 


The New York Times Magazine, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York City 18. Lester Markel, Editor. 
News magazine. “We use articles of 2000 words 
based on news developments. Also buy photo- 
graphs and light verse. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment on publication.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 
American Childhood, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Elsie K. Nagler, Editor. ‘We use stories, 
educational articles and poems suitable for chil- 
dren in primary grades I to IV.” 


Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri. Eugene S. Ogrodowski, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use stories 
with ‘zip’, based on human interest, from 1500 
to 2500 words. Also articles that are educational, 
or with social and religious implication, or of 
odd and strange fact. Best to have pictures with 
articles. Unique accomplishments at a premium. 
We buy photographs and poetry. Report in one 
week. Payment varies from $3.50 to $5.00 per 
thousand words, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Life of Greece, Union Savings Bank Building, 
216 Tremont Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Andronike Mekelatos, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
$1.00 a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘“‘ We use short stories 
between 1000 and 1500 words, which have not 
only definite literary merit, but also stories with 
social significance and realism. Also interested 
in poetry of the same caliber. We publish feature 
news stories and articles about Greeks who live in 
the United States and other countries, and also 
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articles on world events of national and interna- 
tional scope. We wish to include as much humor 
as possible in the form of short stories, poems, 
articles, single column features, and cartoons. 
Subjects should be of universal appeal. Also pub- 
lish travelogues, book reviews, sports articles, and 
articles of interest to service men, women, and 
children for their respective feature pages. In- 
terested in cartoons dealing with worlds events 
and subjects of human interest. Report within 
three weeks. Payment for short stories is a flat 
rate of $5.00 and $10.00, and the rate for feature 
stories and news articles is from Yec to 1c a word, 
on publication; cartoons, $3.00 to $5.00 a piece. 


. Profitable Hobbies, 3958 Central Street, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. Theodore M. O’Leary, Manag- 
ing Editor. “We use all types of hobby articles 
with emphasis on the profit angle, although this 
isn’t absolutely necessary. The ‘profit’ can be in 
culture, enjoyment, etc.’ Length should be from 
1000 to 2500 words, the average being about 
1500. There is also an especial need for hobby 
shorts of from 50 to 400 words. Occasionally a 
story with a humorous twist is appreciated. Also 
want human-interest pictures, cartoons and fillers. 
Our base rate is lc a word, but we are paying 
from $2.00 to $5.00 for photographs and lc a 
word and up for articles, on acceptance.” 


Sprinfield Amusement Guide, 214% S. 6th 
St., Springfield, Illinois. T F. Lutger, Publisher. 
Issued weekly; $3.00 per year. “‘A local magazine 
giving data about current screen and night club 
attractions. Also general information about where 
to go, what to do, what to see and where to buy. 
We use 100 to 500 word articles on beauty hints, 
fact and anecdotal articles on timely topics, hu- 
morous stories, articles on sports, styles, ideas and 
suggestions, and special features of general inter- 
est, following style of average movie and orchestra 
magazine. Return postage must be sent if 
unused articles are to be returned. Payment is 
Y2c a word, on publication.” 


Pet Magazines 
Dog World, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 16, Illinois, Will Judy, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are not in the market for free-lance material as 
material desired is expert, professional on dog 
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breeding and showing. Experience in this field is 
necessary and all material is obtained through 
special assignment.” 


Poetry Magazines 

Magalettre, Woodside Haven Road, Columbia 
58, South Carolina. Donald Clark, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; $2.00 a year. “We use material 
devoted entirely to poetry, with emphasis upon a 
free press and poetry by new writers. Contribu- 
tions should be addressed to editor at above ad- 
dress. Payment for poetry is on acceptance.” 


The Poetic Outlook, P. O. Box 366, West Lib- 
erty, Kentucky. Donald E. Webb, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use all types of short poetry. Also ex- 
ceptional material on poetry writing. Report 
immediately. Payment arranged on acceptance, 
but is made on publication.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Collyer’s Eye & Baseball World, 188 W. Ran- 
dolph Street, Room 1127, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
William Frazier, Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a 
copy; $8.00 a year. ‘We use factual articles 
on major sports, particularly horse racing — 
wordage preferred about 300 to 500 words. Oc- 
casionally use photographs, but no fiction or po- 
etry. Report in one to two weeks. Payment is 
$7.50 a column.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "The further along 
| come with the revision, the 
more | realize the accuracy of 
your criticism ... 1 really be- 
lieve the book is meatier and 
alive in its present form. | 
can't see how you managed to 
ferret out all the vital points 
in two readings," writes W. T. 
Bowcott, of Missouri, about whose book you should 
be hearing. 

LATEST: Over $2200 in royalty in the first report 
on THE WHISTLING LEGS, which came out a few 
months ago. The Unicorn Book Club has taken this 
new title which helps, in addition to over 8,000 in the 
regular sale. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: jee the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
— to you. 

he work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, 
and many others. | shall be glad to discuss your book 
forleet (complete or in outline form) at no obligation 
© you. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


STRIKE? 
AGAINST YOURSELF? 


Talent, like any other worker, will go on 
strike against mismanagement. And that's 
exactly what you are risking. 

| have worked with hundreds of beginners 
—who had talent, but didn't know what to 
do with it. YOUR talent will show what it 
can do only in its true market—and finding 
that market means giving yourself a raise 
without ceiling. 

Again, LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
My client, Louis Derman, who has appeared in 
the SATEVEPOST, THIS WEEK and other 
top markets, is slated to be head writer on the 
Milton Berle radio show this summer. "In- 
ducing me to switch my sights from mag- 
azine to radio comedy writing was fabulous," 
writes this author. "A. L. you're magnificent. 
No writer should be without you.” 

| have always said it: In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story and 
article material than you dream of —material 
that only you can use. All you need to learn 
is—HOW,. And that is what my clients bear 
down on. Week's sales at press time for those 
who are not on strike against themselves— 
$1,000, $750, $300—and others. (Read PUR- 
GATORY STREET in the July LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL). 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors dia. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is “— have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY ENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
— sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing 
of your manuscripts are: $1 per 
thousand words for the first 3,000 of 
any script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficul- 
ties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself,* 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Write Plays For Money ‘taccur market thiet 
schools and colleges). 


Learn how from a selling playwright, who shows you 
step-by-step in his book “Writing For the Amateur 
Stage.”’ Clear, concise, informative. Price, $3 postpaid, 
including ONE YEAR CONSULTATION PRIVI- 
LEGE. Money-back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy 
Hammermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. 
Every page proof read. Mailed fiat. Fifty cents 1000 
words. 15% discount over 10,000. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


?? LEAN PURSE ?? 


“4 LEAN PURSE is easier to CURE than Endure.” 
Find the CURE for your problem, in “SEVEN 
CURES FOR A LEAN PURSE,” by George S. 
Clason, the Personal-Finance Expert. $1.00 Postpaid, 
and Money Back if Dissatisfied. 


WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Maryland 


TELEVISION 


may be the market for your stories! 
Bright new field of the future offers golden 
opportunities to writers who can meet 
the needs of this market. 

Send $1 today for fact-crammed list of 
300 potential buyers, and get free inside 
tips on what makes a television script 


click! 
TELESCRIPT : 
Chicago 26 























7070 N. Clark, 


SONG WRITERS 


A tstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) oF pan songs aes sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records:led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, 














Chicago 47, Ill. 





SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 





ABC's. 





Surprisingly low cost. 100,00 


u 
scribe. | Fast prenered in ieadi ; vil Service. Write for 
ir Used in leading offices and Gy & + aru is 


taught by ma! . 
free booklet, St., 


$$ $75.00 CONTEST FOR BEST LETTER $$ 


Subject: ‘“‘How to Develop Decisiveness and Overcome 
Indecision.” Contest closes Aug. 31, 1946. One 400 word 
letter may win $50 or $15 or $10. 25 additional prizes. 
Send postal for details and announcements of future 
contests in series. 


SUCCESS PUBLICATIONS, Desk 1 
6171-6181 York Bivd., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


Speedwriting, Dept. 6707-6, 5S W. n 


















WRITER’s DIGEST 





mous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols; 
os la Easy to learn; easy to write and tran 


r8) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland. Edgar G. Horn, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
use 3000 to 6000 word stories dealing with run- 
ning-horse racing; also serials of 3 installments, 
Articles used are speculative, biographies, human- 
interest, and almost everything that pertains to 
the sport of Thoroughbreds. We buy photographs, 
but no poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment in 
30 days or on publication.” 


Little Magazines 

The Kapustkan Magazine, 5013 South Throop 
Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. Bruce Kapustka and 
Stan Lee Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use fiction that 
is vital, vigorous, and beating with the pulse of 
the people ; the realism of Zola and the idealism 
of Upton Sinclair; stressing brotherhood and a 
better and a more beautiful world; aimed at the 
elimination of the evils of exploitation, injustice, 
and inequality. Brevity is desired. Fiction must 
throb with the truth of the times and the fact of 
freedom. Articles used are pro-labor, healthy and 
honest humor, satire on the Swift-Voltaire order, 
economic and social prose. We use poetry with 
the Carl Sandburg-Walt Whitman spirit. No 
photographs. Report immediately. Payment in 
free copies only.” .« ‘ 

Rocky Mountain Review, Box 2225, Salt Lake 
City 13, Utah. Ray B. West, Jr. and George Snell, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a 
year.. “We use fiction, preferably 2000 to 4000 
words ; also literary criticism. Poetry used, but 
no photographs. Report within 30 days. No pay- 
ment.” 


Confession Magazines 

Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
15,000 to 20,000 word book-lengths, 10,000 to 
12,000 word novelettes, 5000 to 8000 word short 
stories and short shorts under 5000 words, Also 
short articles dealing with love, marriage, parent- 
hood, personality—of interest to the teen-age girl 
and the married woman with one or two small 
children, No photograph or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment for stories is 3c a word, with 
bonus for the exceptional story ; articles: $15.00 
for 350 words, $30.00 for 750 words, $45.00 for 
1000 words. Over that word length, we pay by 
the word, with a special rate for important by- 
lines. Special consideration given to articles help- 
ful to young mothers with small children. Bylines 
necessary. High rates for exceptional copy. 
Query first on general idea.” 

True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Florence N. Cleveland, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We are in 
the market for first-person stories reflecting life 
today and based on problems of young love, ro- 
mance, marriage, 3000 to 6000 words. Use by- 
lined autobiographical stories and first-person 
fact articles on problems of modern living; also 
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inspirational, self-help fillers, 800 words. Light 
love poems up to twelve lines are used. No pho- 
tographs. Report in one to two weeks. Pay top 
flat rates, immediately upon acceptance.” 


True Love and Romance, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Hope E. Stuart, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use short stories from 5000 to 7000 words, book- 
lengths of about 16,000 words, and serials of 2, 
3, & 4 parts, each installment about 6000 words. 
Stories should be constructive, never sordid. They 
must be in good taste. We want stories which 
deal with life’s problems — problems that the 
American reader is most interested in today. The 
stories should be entertainingly presented, but 
written simply and beautifully, with a message 
of spiritual uplift and inspiration. We want 
stories of romance and glamor, and by glamor 
we do not necessarily mean cafe society or stories 
about millionaires and heiresses, but romance 
should permeate each story. Stories of court- 
ship and young marriage, wifehood, mother- 
hood, family life, dramatically and romantically 
presented, are what we are seeking. Real names 
of persons and places should be changed before 
the story is submitted. It is not necessary to en- 
close pictures or photographs of any kind. Articles 
are staff-written. Payment is 3c and 4c a word 
on acceptance.” 


True Story Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 17. Henry Lieferant, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same 
requirements and payment as True Love and 
Romance.” 


Detective and Mystery Magazines 

Best True Fact Detective Cases. 14 East 32nd 
Street, New York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use current crime fact detective cases leaning 
toward the sensational. Some confession-type 
stories used. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 1/2c 
to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Line-Up Detective Cases, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor, Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
well-written current crime fact cases. Stories must 
have photos of criminals involved. Should have 
highly moral tone — Crime Does Not Pay. The 
criminal always loses. We buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1 Yc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Mammoth Detective, 185 North Wabash 
, Chicago 1, Illinois. Howard Browne, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use 1000 to 75,000 word stories with plenty 
of action and dialogue, with more attention 
placed on character than the usual pulp story 
contains. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report promptly. Payment is 14%4c to 3c a word, 
on acceptance.” 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


Cincinnati Classes 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss, except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 











PROFESSIONAL TYPIST IS BACK 


Again ready hag are oat Be who want the very best 
typing servi all editorial requirements— 
Author of MANUSCRIPT. TECHNIQUE and typist for 
current best-seller, ““WAKE OF THE RED WITCH.’ 

New electromatic typewriter assures beautiful work. 60c 


per thousand words, 
Dee Sledge 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
P. ©. Box 6068-D Houston 6, Texas 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE } 


for Authors 
We “— publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book pamphlet format. Send for free folder 


William-Frederick Press 
~ 74 Distributing Ce., Inc. 
313 West "35 New York 1, N. Y. 
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WRITE SONGS? 
A MAGAZINE FOR SONGWRITERS! 


Vital articles on writing and selling your songs. Lyrics, Songs 
Published free in magazine. Monthly cash prize. 


10c a copy; $1. per year 
(Canada, Foreign: 15¢ and 1.50) 


THE SONGWRITER’'S REVIEW 
111-WD West 48th St., New York 











GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




























































A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent plus 
competent editorial and sales service are all the luck an 
. You supply the talent—we the service 
FOR READING so send your manuscript to 
HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


WRITER’s DIcEsT 






















PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 
CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines 14, Ia. 























ROYALTY ROAD 


In his book ‘‘Royalty Road,”? Louis DeJean takes the 
beginning writer through the paths of “‘style,’”’ ‘‘narra- 
tive hooks,” plots, etc., giving him valuable instructions 
for improving his work. 

Price $2.00 postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 






















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
{Including Criticism) Catalog D) 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. 8., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 




















YOU CAN 
SELL PROFITABLY 


@ Free Lance Weekly, authoritative 
market newsweekly for writers, pho- 
tographers, cartoonists, artists, etc., 
gives accurate, reliable coverage of 
Confidential re- 


ports—advance trends—policy 


world markets. 


changes. Inquiries invited from seri- 
ous persons interested in efficient 


selling of creative work. 


FREE LANCE WEEKLY 


Dept. D. 
Box 56, Station N, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Mammoth Mystery, 185 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Howard Browne, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 
issues. “We use 1000 to 75,000 word stories with 
plenty of action and dialogue, with more at- 
tention placed on character than the usual pulp 
story contains. Stories should emphasize suspense 
and atmosphere and need not depend on detec- 
tives and police to solve the crime. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment is 1c to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Police Detective Cases, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
well-written crime fact detective cases. All 
stories must have photos of people involved in 
the cases—criminals and detectives. Stories 
should have a moral tone, extolling work of 
the police on the case. Nothing older than 1945. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 1¥c to 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Smash Detective Cases, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
crime fact detective cases of a sensational, violent 
nature. Confession-type stories and exposes are 
used. Keep material exciting. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 1¥%2c to 2¥%c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Special Detective Cases, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
crime fact cases, well-written and fictionized as 
much as possible. Convictions essential and good 
actual photos must be available. Also the follow- 
ing: Bylined editorials by name crime-fighters 
or detective; true-crime fact novelettes, 15,000 
to 20,000 words, something along lines of motion 
picture ‘House on 92nd Street’; old cases which 
are classic or crime or detection, up to 5000 words 
—photos not required ; personality pieces or pro- 
files of famous detectives and law-men; instruc- 
tive articles, such as methods of Scotland Yard 
or Bertillion, etc., which must be bylined by ex- 
perts—photos required ; series articles, on which 
we will contract for groups of articles up to 
3000 words on subjects like famous jewel thefts, 
kidnappings, methods of second-story men, etc. 
— photos are desired but not required; filler ma- 
terial, oddities, gimmicks,‘cartoons, crime puzzles, 
games, etc.; photo features, not posed. Use lead 
story on either current or classic crime case, 
written by a big-name fiction detective writer. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Be- 
fore submitting material, query the editor. Re- 
port in two weeks. Base rate is 2c a word, on 
acceptance; special rates for bylined editorials 
and lead stories.” 

True Crime Detective Cases, 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
















— SS ore 








“Same requirements and payment as Special 
Detective Cases.” 

Women In Crime, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; 25c a copy ; $1.00 a year. “We use feature 
stories involving female criminals. Cases of es- 
pecially violent nature preferred. We use sen- 
sational stories and articles. Cases uninteresting 
from the point of view of actual detective work 
done will be used, providing the stories involve 
people who are either known, feminine or photo- 
genic. Stories involving models, Hollywood or 
theatrical backgrounds are naturals. ‘Crimes 
other than murder may be used. Good pictures 
are desirable. Confession-type stories are O. K., 
also exposes. Keep stories and articles sensa- 
tional. No fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1¥%4c to 2¥%c a word.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 

Julius Pollak @& Sons, Inc., 141 East 25th 
Street, New York City 10. Edna Livingston, Edi- 
tor. “We use 4 to 8 line verse ; prose sentiments ; 
ideas. Report in two weeks. Payment is 50c a 
line, within two weeks.” 

The Stanley Mfg. Company, 804 East Monu- 
ment Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio. Mary Lou 
Clements, Editor. “We use short greeting card 
verse for all occasions, both humorous and gen- 
eral. Report in two weeks, Payment is 50c a 
line and up, depending on merit. Humorous 
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All payment on ac- 





ideas receive higher rates. 
ceptance.” 


Syndicates 

Atlantic @ Pacific Feature Syndicate, Box 
2222, Hollywood 28, California. Jack Parker, 
Editor. ‘“‘We use shorts of 1500 words, but no 
sex stuff. Following photos used: Nudes, human 
interest, big city, but no radio or screen star 
photos. All article material is staff written at 
present. Return postage must be sent with all 
submissions. Report in 30 days. Payment for 
shorts depends on value of material to us, on 
publication ; payment for photos depends on in- 
terest and is made within 60 days if accepted.” 

Elizabeth Casey Cooking @& Homemaking 
Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota, has been discon- 
tinued. 

Columbia News Service, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Stanley Peter Silbey, Editor. 
“We use short-shorts, 1000 words and up. Ex- 
poses and background material, any length. Ar- 
ticles on all subjects of interest to newspaper 
and magazine readers. Report in one week. 
Payment varies, on arrangement with author.” 

Columbia Newsphotos, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. T. Alfred Silbey, Editor. “Our 
needs for photos are large and we will buy any 
free lance material that matches professional 
work. Interested in good single and series of 
pictures on the subjects of news, semi-news, 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 


ous experience .neces- -FREE- 


sary. Send postcard for 


information—FREE. 
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Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WRrITER’s DIGEST 





STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT. 


Reconvert to peace-time writing. Maybe 
you need that lift too. Writes F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me.: “Received the check for the sale 
of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’—also 
your friendly, constructive comments. Thank 
you for both. You certainly deserve credit 
for selling this short so quick.” 

10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writer’s market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee is $3. Enclose return postage. If we can't 
sell it, our friendly, constructive criticism 
will help you revise to make the sale. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 


Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. You should 
send them now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 








WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typed by experienced 
typists. Pica type. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, if desired. Proof read. a at ag 
words. Discount over 10,000. Poetry 

Can furnish you with up-to- -date markets. PROMPTNESS 


GUARANTEED 
ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover Sf. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 








FREE — SHORT STORY ANALYSIS — FREE 


A college trained Literary Consultant recently discharged from 
the Armed Forces offers specialized Commercial and Literary 
— to learning writers. Scripts of 2500 tags B oe less 

be sent, with return postage, for introductory oO Be 
ginners with novels or plays may write for iitormation at 
no obligation. Prompt replies. 


JOHN HERMANSEN 
Literary Consultant 
1052 Sheridan Ave., New York 56, New York 








Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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human interest, how to do, etc. All pictures must 
be fully captioned. Payment is $3.00 to $10.00 
per black and white, and $25.00 to $75.00 for 
Kodachrome, on acceptance.” 

Contest Feature Service, 995 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Charles Roy Cox, Editor. “We 
use material that can be worked up for contest 
use, but we never have been able to get usable 
material from editorial notices ; therefore, we are 
not in the market.” 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 509, 
Hollywood 28, California. Easton West, Editor. 
“‘We use stories suitable for half-hour radio shows, 
written in regular script style and requirements; 
scripts for radio quiz shows; material on radio 
contests; material on current events, suitable for 
pocket size magazines. Query first on these. Use 
some nude and sexy photos for advertising pur- 
poses. Report in 30 to 60 days, Payment is on 
50% basis, when sold.” 


Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California. Joseph B. 
Polonsky, Editor. “We handle foreign rights to 
published works—detective stories, love stories, 
action stories, westerns; any length including 
book length of books already published in this 
country. Photographs bought. Report in 90 days. 
Payment on 50-50 basis, when sold.” 


Trade Journals 


The Dairy World, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Roscoe C. Chase, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use factual 
feature material on milk procurement, handling 
and processing, packaging and merchandising, 
distribution, new and remodeled plants, with sev- 
eral photos or newspaper ad clippings, 500 to 
2500 words. Interested in material offering ideas 
and suggestions milk dealers and dairy product 
concerns can make use of in their own localized 
business. Payment is lc a word and $1.00 a pic- 
ture or ad, on publication.” 


1445 North 5th Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. E. K. Slater, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use 1000 to 1500 word articles on new plants, 
merchandising programs, processing innovations 
of ice cream manufacturers. Photographs bought. 
Report in one to two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and $1.00 to $3.00 each for photographs, 
on publication.” 

The Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. P. W. AIl- 
lured, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use 1000 to 1500 word articles about 
actual plants, new merchandising ideas, special 
applications of packaging of candy. Photographs 
bought. Report in 10 days. Payment Ic to 2c a 
word, depending on merit.” 

The Milk Dealer, 1445 North 5th Street, Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisconsin. E. K. Slater, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
1000 to 1500 word articles on new plants, sales 


Ice Cream Review, 




















promotion, processing innovations of milk bottlers 
and distributors. Photographs bought. Report 
in one to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
$1.00 to $3.00 each for photographs, on publi- 
cation.” 

The Milk Salesman, 5405 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pennsylvania. A D. Walter, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “All material must 
be original and written for the driver, not the 
owner or manager. Acceptable topics include safe 
driving; milk for health, as the driver would 
tell the housewife; friendship with children on 
the route ; getting along with customers ; charac- 
ter stories, which must be good; care of the 
truck, as the driver, not the garage mechanic, 
does it; neatness; cleanliness; politeness. Don’t 
be too elementary not too indefinite. Don’t make 
articles too technical and don’t preach nor ‘write 
down.’ Average words per article are 255. 
Photographs bought, but seldom poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is $5.00 for a one-page 
or two-page article and $2.50 for snapshots or 
photograph to go with article, on acceptance. 
You can work up to higher prices for longer 
accepted articles, but we do not promise it at 
the start.” 

Modern Pharmacy, 12 East 41st Street, New 
York City. “We use articles concerning actual 
ideas carried out by actual pharmacists to in- 
crease business, particularly prescription income ; 
ideas must be new and good. Up to 1200 words. 
Use shorts on same subject. Want human in- 
terest and accomplishment stories about phar- 
macists; unusual hobbies; anything different 
along the lines of business boosting, education, 
entertainment. Photographs are absolutely neces- 
sary and they must be good. Use short, humorous 
poetry centered around pharmacy. Report almost 
immediately. Payment is 2c a word or better, 
within three weeks after acceptance.” 

Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th Street, New York 
City 19. Alfred Human, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘““We use articles ap- 
pealing to the intelligent music-lover and pro- 
fessional musician. Outspoken comment by 
skilled authorities on good music, radio, records, 
folk music, unusual personalities, etc. Emphasis 
on name-writers. We also use quotations or state- 
ments by well-known persons on music and 
kindred fields. Length of all contributions is 
from a few lines to 1500 words. We buy photo- 
graphs and also other pictorial material. Report 
usually within a week. Payment is fair and varies 
and is made promptly.” 

The National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 East 45th 
Street, New York City 17. William R. Palmer, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use factual informative articles on 
methods, management, sales promotion in dry- 
cleaning industry, up to 1500 words. Also use 
short filler items of direct interest to drycleaners. 
Photographs bought. Report in several weeks. 
Payment is 2c a word minimum, on publica- 
tion.” 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





















Double copies typed, not carbon — 
done to suit the editor’s eyes. No mis- 
prints. No erasures. 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry lc per line. 
ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 





















DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 
your stories ie a oupraee and REAL people 
and they'll sell n’t worry. We’re helping others 
do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. 


Write it now! 
SAVE-A-SCRIPT 


Drawer 2011, Long Beach, Calif. 




















Unlimited Opportunities 
for YOU 


in commercial film 
and television writing. 


The demand for new talent is 
tremendous, and there's no 
ceiling on earnings. 


The California School of Film Writing will 
accept a few selected students for a practical 
and easy-to-follow home study course in film 
writing for schools, industry, and television 
under the personal direction of the leading 
industrial and educational film writer in the 
country. 
Write today for a copy of the 


FREE Entrance Examination to 
see if you can qualify. 


California School of Film Writing 


San Anselmo, California 
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WRITERS’ HEAVEN! 


"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" gives you 
three features: 1. How to "dig up" and write 
magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for 
a year; and 3, The leading markets for these short 
articles, paying up to |0c per word. Complete, 50c. 


YOU ALSO NEED 
"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 
"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 


FRANK A. DICKSON 




























808 Elizabeth Street, Anderson, South Carolina 














Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and exira first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
Promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 








P, O. Box Strathmere, New Jersey 


% TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC: 


















































We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 

composers and songwriters is at your service. 

orofessional son¢ en and make the most 
tw songwriting ability. Man of our songs have been 

pub ished by ASCAP and BMI publishers, and Mc Send 

us your words for free examination and details 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 


—————————————————— 
One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 

month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 
Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to_you right now with this absolutely unique “‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 


This means that you can get for. a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “‘Modern Writing,’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 


ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon ond anal with one dollar, today. 


ees 





The Magazine institute, Inc., Dept. 507-D, SO Rockefeller 

Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

O Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
e understanding I am under no further obligation. 











(Corresp fid -» No salesman will call.) 
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The New Mexico Stockman, 203% West 
Central Avenue, P. O. Box 616, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. H. B. Hening, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on unusual developments or incidents in 
livestock, preferably beef breeds. Also articles 
on Quarterhorse and Palomino horses. Maximum 
length, 500 words. Photographs bought. Report 
in 24 hours. Payment is $10.00 for articles, on 
10th of month following publication ; $2.00 each 
for photos used.” 

New York State Pharmacists, 1261 Broadway, 
New York City 1. Dr. Curt Wimmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use stories and articles with a medical, pharma- 
ceutical or chemical slant, not more than 1500 
words. Photographs bought. Report in 10 days. 
Payment is 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 

Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodlark Bldg., 
Portland 5, Oregon. F. C, Felter, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use feature or filler material covering subjects of 
specific interest to the retail drug trade, par- 
ticularly the retail druggists of the Pacific slope 
field. Photographs bought, if applicable. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication.” 

Southern Food Processing, 344 Camp Street, 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana. Radford K. Nelson, 
Editor. ‘‘We want illustrated feature articles up 
to 2000 words on all phases of food processing 
plants in the 20 Southern and Southeastern states 
bounded by Maryland, Florida, Arizona and Colo- 
rado, which includes canning plants, packers of 
food, packagers, quick-freezing plants, dehydra- 
tors, food brokers, specialty jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers manufacturing and handling any 
kind of food except fresh. Articles covering a 
specific angle or operation about a plant which 
has enabled it to make money is what we want. 
Want clear, glossy 8”x10” photos. Some news 
items purchased. Queries invited. Regular con- 
tributors desired. Payment is lc a word, and we 
will pay higher if the material is worth it; pay 
up to $5.00 for photos.” 


Denver Writers Conference 
Sir: 

The early days of western settlement and 
adventure will be relived this summer when the 
Sixth Annual Western Folklore Conference con- 
venes at the University of Denver, July 11 
through 13, Levette J. Davidson, Chairman of 
the University’s Department of Humanities and 
Director of the Conference, has assembled a 
panel of authorities versed in the cultural and 
day-to-day life of the region’s forebearers, who 
will participate in the conference’s activities. 

Though emphasis will be upon a review of 
the customs of bygone days, the conference will 
provide more than an indulgence in antiquarian 
discussion. In a practical sense it will open 
the way to an appreciation of peoples different 
from ourselves. No more intimate appraisal of 
the nature of a group can be afforded than by 
a study of their daily habits and customs, their 
songs and ballads, their folktales, proverbs, 

















riddles, and popular beliefs. If recognized, dif- 
ferences between peoples’ ways of life will not 
serve as barriers to understanding, but rather 
as bridges from one folk culture to another. 
The public is cordially invited to attend the 
conference’s meetings without charge. 
WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENSE, 
University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Seattle Writers Conference 
Sir: 

An opportunity for amateurs and professional 
writers to discuss individual problems with na- 
tionally-known publishers and editors will be 
provided at the Second Annual Pacific North- 
west Writers’ Conference scheduled for the 
University of Washington campus July 29 to 
August 9. 

Representatives of E. P. Dutton, Henry Holt, 
Rinehart, Doubleday, and Bobbs-Merrill publish- 
ing houses, and national magazines will partici- 
pate in the lectures and panel discussions also 
featuring published-authors. 

Those interested in fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
drama, publishing, radio, publicity and juvenile 
writing will be eligible for registration either on 
daily, weekly or complete conference basis. 
Where personal arrangements cannot be made, 
housing facilities will be arranged by the con- 
ference secretary. 

Dr. Duprey D. GrirrFitH, 
Conference Director, 
University of Washington, 

Seattle, Washington. 


Texas Writers 
Sir: 

Writers, editors and others interested in con- 
temporary literature and in writing as an art 
and as a craft are invited to register for mem- 
bership in SOUTHWEST WRITERS CON- 
FERENCE. 

The third annual three-day meeting is to be 
staged in Corpus Christi, Texas, and headquar- 
ters are at the White Plaza Hotel. The date 
is July 10-12th. 

Leaders chosen are well qualified to stress the 
program theme, “Write to Sell.” 

Ruel McDaniel has sold 7,600,000 words to 
360 magazines up to and including SatEvePost. 

Lewis Nordyke, former editor of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., has sold to all the big slicks and 
many foreign markets. 

Twenty-five awards will be made in various 
classifications of prose and poetry and any Con- 
ference member may enter one or more contests. 

SOUTHWEST WRITER’S CONFERENCE is 
not a school. It is specifically planned to satisfy 
that writer’s yen to consult editors and to talk 
with other authors. 


On top of all this, Texas Coast is a fine place 
for a holiday. 
Dez Woops, Director, 
Southwest Writers Conference, 
406 South Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Playwrighting 7 1 
for Broadway SHULL 


Newest textbook on playwriting. Based on four years 
research and interviews with hundreds of producers 
scores of playwrights and play agents. Price, 06 


Sold at Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, Mailed. 
Send $2 to S. Jason 128 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly, accurately and promptly typed 
Original and one carbon 
PROOF READ 
50c per thousand words 


KATHARINE TIERNEY 
1231 New York Drive, Altadena, California 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








2? ARE YOU SELLING ?? 


The BURNING Quast is not, DO YOU 
WRITE? But, DO YOU SELL? Clifton Anderson 
knows PF ly what they WANT—How to 
Write what they BUY! Send NOW for his book, 
*‘How to Write Stories THAT SELL! 

$1.00 Postpaid, and Money Back if Dissatisfied. 

WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 








YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors o ’ original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write —_— on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 5 
Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Menuncripts will be returned promptly if found i - 
If a they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME, 


WRITERS CELE AENEES PRESS 
(Established 19 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YorK CITY 7, N. Y. 


NEW 
SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICS 


VIVID, FORCEFUL, SINCERE PRESENTATION 


Blend your will with the Universal. 
Test your dynamic possibilities. 
Why struggle? Dare to live Splendidly. 


Send for free information. 


ONE WORLD EXTENSION couass 
Box 717, Dept. W, Topeka, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






































































Prize Winners, $2500 Contest 





The WRITER'S DIGEST short-short story contest ended April 25th and all prizes 
have been awarded and scripts returned. A detailed report on the contest entries 
from the point of view of originality and style will appear in the DIGEST soon. 





The winners: 


—& CON 


Peggy Robbins, Waverly, Tenn. 
Robert S. Johnson, Duluth 5, Minn. 


. Jock Carroll, 74 Fallingbrook Rd., Toronto 13, Ont., Canada. 

. Clarence W. Ergood, c/o Robert Oberfirst, Woodbine, N. J. 

. Miss Sarah Morrison, Star Lake, Wisc. 

. Jim Bosworth, c/o August Lenniger Literary Agency, 56 W. 45 St., New York, 


. 3. 


. Mrs. Irene Bolin, 216 East Valencia, Burbank, Calif. 

. Mrs. Arthur Holsinger, 314 E. Whitmore St, Wilmar, Calif. 
. Irvin Chamberlin Henry, 131 No. Main St., Marysville, Ohio. 
. Adolph Regli, 2407 Third Ave., So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

. Julian I. Peyser, 2431 Lakeview Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 

. Mrs. Sam Kuhn, 249 So. Swall Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


- Nellie Wyllie, 505 E. Pine St., Clearwater, Fla. 
. John S. Brytowski, 2235 Roosevelt St., N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Carl: W. Smith, Cedarville, IIl. 

Laura Hougland, 254 Glen Drive, Sausalito, Calif. 

Bill A. Olsen, 4886 N. Magnolia St., Chicago, Ill. 

Floyd H. Kennedy, 1331% N. Mariposa Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 
Ruby M. Proctor, 617 W. Farragut; Crown Point, Ind. 

Daniel Bruce Ullman, 1408 Warnall. Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
John D. Burke, 2 Grace Court, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Joseph H. Weston, Michigan Hotel, 1206 So. Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 
J. Paul Suter, 513 Stambaugh Bldg., Youngstown 3, Ohio. 
Eleanor Mathews, 617 Maxwell Ave., Royal Oak, Mich. 

C. E. Tullis, 571 Rhode Island St., Gary, Ind. 

Miriam Hurley, 56 Mather St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Albert dePina, Ph.D., 1911 Hillcrest Rd., Hollywood, Calif. 


. Katherine Potter Brown, 617 Grove St., Evanston, Ill. 


Peter Crockford, 42 Grafton St., Portland 3, Maine. 
Robert D. Polatsek, Fenway Hall Hotel, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Evelyn Heyman, 1357 Vance, No. 33, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


49. Walter C. Tobie, Old Greenwich, 
Con 


Mr. Jack Oppenheimer, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Mildred Geiger Gilbertson, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Miss Irene Sunderland, Portland 2, Ore- 
gon. 





n. 
M. E. Marlowe, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lucile Rosenheim, Highland Park, IIl. 
Elizabeth Lee Higgins, Boise, Idaho. 


. Joy Wehen, Portland 7, Oregon. 


Hyland J. Barnes, Milwaukee, Wisc. Marion Townend, Charlotte, N. C. 
Elizabeth C, Allen, Leonia, N. J. 55. Clifford S. Cernick, Cle Elum, Wash. 
Mary A. Kennedy, Akron 14, Ohio. 56. Philip Talt, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
Perry M. Bray, Denver, Colo. 57. V. P. DeMaria, Glenside, Pa. 
L. Yates Dodge, Alturas, Calif. 58. Herbert Bircher, Salt Point, N. Y. 
. James D. O Hara, Raleigh, N. C. 59. Mr. John M. House, Chicago 40, II. 
Carl Truitt, San Francisco 23, Calif. 60. Lynwood Judson, Kansas City 4, Mo. 
. Lucile Rosenheim, Highland Park, IIl. 61. Jerry Bundsen, San Francisco, Calif. 
Ronny Felber, Los Angeles 35, Calif. 62. Katherine Calmes Everett, Deland, Fla. 
Everett L. Stone, Hopkinton, Mass. 3. Irma Fuehr, Pinos Altos, N. M. 
Don Mericle, Carterville, Mo. 64. Moses Schere, Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 
Oak Ashdon, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 65. George Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Donya Kane, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 66. Rudy Kalenborn, San Carlos, Calif. 
Adelaide K. Gerstley, Chicago 15, Ill. 67. Barbara Malloy, Dallas 11, Texas. 
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Announcement Extraordinary 


It is with pride and excitement that | herald Frederick Palmer's latest 
and greatest educational achievement (copyrighted in 1946) the New 
Storycraft System of Home Study Training in the Technique of Creative 







Writing and The Dynamic Development of Creative Writers. 





EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


In addition to the terrific demand for acceptable 
short stories, there is also an unprecedented mar- 
ket for short articles. In spite of gratifying excep- 
tions, it is never to be too hopefully expected that 
a student of the short story will begin selling to 
any appreciable extent until he has completed his 
term. Meanwhile, however, the alert student may 
earn considerable money in the non-fiction field dur- 
ing his term of study. Every possible help and 
encouragement is given to such Storycrafters. 











ALL EMBRACING 


Concurrently focusing on the short-story and the 
short non-fiction article, the student is imbued with 
a profound but crystal ‘clear knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of ali creative writing and guided to 
within a few steps of specialized craftsmanship in 
any chosen field. With a mastery of the Sade 
formula the road to success in writing novelettes, 
serials, novels, radio sketches, television plays or 
any other product of the creative imagination is 
shortened and smoothed immeasurably. Specialized 
advanced training is available to all Storycrafters. 








DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


In “The Saturday Review of Literature” 
“Education leaves a mere remnant of 


Philip Wylie wrote recently: 
itself in the average mind.” 


Frederick Palmer has forestalled all such possibility in Storycraft training. 


Employing dynamic psychology, he shows 


you how to sharpen your atten- 


tion and perception, clear and stimulate your memory, develop your 
imagination and your power of concentration. 





COMPLETE, PROFOUND, 
EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


While much of the content of Storycraft training 
may be used to good advantage by college profes- 
sors, there is not one paragraph or phrase that a 
high school freshman can fail to understand. The 
broad fields covered by the discussion of technique 
and the amazing development of the individual stu- 
dent himself combine in making this the most com- 
plete, profound and easily understood home train- 
ing in writing ever offered. 


THE WITCHERY OF WORDS 


Every story or article must have a pattern, but the 
final script is woven of words. Many users of im- 
perfect English find the conventional study of 
grammar, syntax and English composition very dull 
indeed. Painlessly and almost in the spirit of a 
game Frederick Palmer develops your use of color- 
ful, graphic, expressive words and your ability to 
string them together into good writing! 





































It is obviously impossible to tell the whole story of Storycraft training in 
this brief space. Note the few interesting points shown here—then make 
haste to mail the coupon provided below and you will receive complete 
information. 

(Frederick Palmer has written many textbooks and lectures and created various correspondence courses and 


study methods in the technique of writing since 1917, but has not been associated with any other educational 
organization since 1928.) 





J. Robert Dolard, Secretary, 

Storycrafters Guild, Room 10, 

5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 

Hollywood 28, California 

Please mail to me, free of all charge or obligation, full details concerning Storycrafters Guild 
and the NEW Storycraft System of Home Study Training in the Technique of Creative 
Writing and the Dynamic Development of Creative Writers. 

Will you also send me the new aptitude analysis chart so that I may have Mr. Palmer’s 
personal opinion as to my eligibility for training—and description of the new Psycho- Plot 
method of inventing story ideas—everything that will enlighten me as to the merits of 
Frederick Palmer’s new home study training? 
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STORIES THAT SELL 
Are 
Built 
on the 







STEPHEN GRANT COOKE 
STORY DEVELOPMENT SCALE 


You can learn to write using proved analytical 
methods. The Stephen Grant Cooke Story De- 
velopment Scale enables you to see your story 
grow and test each step to assure sound devel- 
opment. By learning to write from a writer, 
you are assured of sincere story analysis—not 
criticism. Your own development is the result 
of the correct application of the principles 
that are present in each story that sells, 


STEPHEN GRANT COOKE STUDENTS 
RECENTLY “ARRIVED” 


These authors use the Stephen Grant Cooke 
Development Scale. Check recent copies’ of 
the magazines for their names, 


Elizabeth Ellen Glancy, Cosmopolitan (Short Story) 
Kitty Callahan, Liberty (Article) 
Alice F, Curtis, Detective Story Magazine (Mystery) 








STUDENT LABORATORY GROUPS 
organized by writers to learn the principles of writ- 
ing stories that sell. The groups meet at 
HOLLYWOOD HOTEL 
6811 Hollywood Bivd. 


Basic 
Intermediate 
Seminar 
Registration for groups is open now. You are wel- 
come to visit the Groups now at work, Tuesday or 
Thursday evenings at 8 P. M., Hollywood Hcetel. 



























For full details of the Story Analysis Service 
and the Student Laboratory Groups, write: 


STEPHEN GRANT COOKE 


103312 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
CR. 5-7150 
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68. Robert J. Gilchrist, Bloomington, III. 

69. Nell O’Day, Twenty-Nine Palms, Calif. 

70. Marjorie Dermedy, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

71. Kathleen Miller, Santa Monica, Calif. 

72. L. W. Carmichael, Southampton, Mass. 

73. Herbert E. Arnston, Seattle 5, Wash. 

74. Henry C, Clark, Bremerton, Wash. 

75. Mrs. Remington Korper, Brookfield Center, 
Conn. 

76. Robert E. Owens, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

77. Mildred J. Hallas, Newburgh, N. Y. 

78. Jonathan Goodhew, Pasadena, Calif. 

79. S. H. Resnick, Newark 8, N. J. 

80. Kathleen Miller, Santa Monica, Calif. 

81. Marie Wilsman, New York 18, N. Y. 

82. Olive W. Burt, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

83. Evelyn Heyman, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

84. Velma Benedix, Chicago 12, Il. 

85. Mary M. Peebles, Canton 3, Ohio. 

86. Wm. A. Struthers, Tucson, Ariz. 

87. Ambrose Barker, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

88. S. Gerald Close, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

89. Dorothy Drew Packard, No. Hollywood, 
Calif. 

90. Benjamin Band, Portland, Maine. 

91. J. E. Elliott, Weston, Colo. 

92. John Lawrence Sheehan, New York, N. Y. 

93. Mary E. Horlbeck, Denver 6, Colo. 

94. Emily Greco, New York 16, N. Y. 

95. George E. Jones, Youngstown, Ohio. 

96. Herbert F. Fuerstenau, Hazel, S. D. 

97. Mr. John N. Polito, Wentzville, Mo. 

98. Marjorie Lyndon Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

99. W. H. Burrows, Kissimmee, Fla. 

100. Smith Harsell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


101-200 

Authors of scripts placing 101-200 received a 
Certificate of Merit recording the place they 
won in the contest and 250 sheets of bond paper. 
If you have NOT received your bond paper, and 
your script placed from 101 to 200, please write 
to Anne Burdick, care of WriTER’s Dicest and 
she will send you a duplicate package as some 
errors were made in shipping these cartons of 


paper. 





Pix 
Sir: 

We are in the market for pictures — good, 
lively action shots of people, scenes and events 
in Colorado and the Rocky Mountain States 
for “Action,” a newspaper pictorial supplement 
published by the: Hirschfeld Press, with present 
circulation limited to Colorado, but with plans 
to expand to neighboring states. We pay three 
dollars for each print accepted and published, 
and also give a credit line. Cutlines should run 
between 25 and 50 words. 

Photographs not accepted for use in “Action” 
will be returned, by request. Postage should be 
included. 

CaRLENE Sampson, Editor, “Action,” 

A. B. Hirschfeld Press, 
1840 California St., 
Denver, Colo. 
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B’ Way 


By Lreo SHULL 


























O CONTINUE with the list of sum- 

mer theatres which we began in 

last months’ WriTER’s DicEstT. 
There will be more straw-hat operators 


this year than before, and more professional 


ones too, because Actors Equity already 
has some hundred bonds up to guarantee 
payment to resident company actors. Practi- 
cally every theatre will try out at least one 
new play. 

THE PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS, 
Peterborough, N. H. Will reopen in July 
after having been closed since 1942. Mana- 
ger is Edith Bond Stearns. Director will 
be Wm. Hansen. Equity. New York office 
is 117 W. 57th. Some of the sponsors of 
this group are Ina Claire, Sinclair Lewis, 
Leif Erickson, Lawrence Tibbet. 

CAPE THEATRE, Cape May, New Jer- 
sey. T. C. Upham is still operating this 


playhouse. 8th year for him. 22nd year 
for the house. It attracts the rich vaca- 
tionists. John Lynds will be the produc- 


tion manager. Opens July 17th for 13 
weeks, Will do recent plays, new plays 
and classics. Using star system this sum- 
mer for half of the time and will also have 
a resident stock company. Has apprentice 
stock company too. “A” Equity. 

MUSIC HALL PLAYERS, Clinton, 
New Jersey. Eddie Rich, a 22 year pro- 
ducer, formerly a stage manager with a well 
established stock company in Pennsylvania, 
has decided to invest a lot of money in 
testing some ideas of his. He has hired Ted 
Post, a very versatile and competent young 
ex-G.I. with a lot of summer theatre ex- 
perience to put on good productions, Post 
is a progressive fellow about 26 and we ex- 
pect to hear big things from this setup. 
(Post is due for a film directing job some 
day, if we are any judge.) Place is 40 
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Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn 
po by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send 
for = : co y of WRITER’S 
GU e fastest-grow- | 
ay ae Gompeenenere % 
magazine of its type pu 

lished. Nationally known 
writers tell you how to get 
ideas, write and sell them. 


names and addresses. Sup- b= 
ply of FREE copies limited Sas 
so send for your copy TO. 

DAY! Penny ores will do. Or subscribe a 
12 iesees only $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEN MONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE © 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 











Read MINICAM 
For All Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25c THE COPY 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
DONE NEATLY, ACCURATELY, PROMPTLY 
45c per thousand words 
| copy free 


MRS. MILDRED WOOD 


8117 So. Evans Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








SONGWRITERS—— 


WIN *100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination — or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-18 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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DISCOURAGED? 
Send us that Rejected Manuscript. Criticism 
$1.00 a Thousand Words. 

Free Reading of Novels 


HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 
Highland Park, P. O, 3471, Detroit, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
50c per thousand words 
Reliable and Efficient! 
Mailed Flat—One Carbon Free 
Minor corrections in Li punctuation and g 
N. DOUGLAS 
71-05 37th Avenue, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 











I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make mone a "aad faw material. Reason- 
able rates, Particulars 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dep?. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 








CARTOON GAGWRITERS! 
Let me, a selling gagwriter, criticize your gags 
—Eight for One Dollar. 


M. KENNEY 


P. O. Box 168, New Albany, Ind. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our offer and free booklet 
“Getting Ahead In Songwriting.” 

SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St., New York 19, N. Y. 








WRITERS!! ATTENTION! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost- vennithins 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed 
lectures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses, FREE marketing advice. Dime for circulars. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., New York, N. Y. 








HOW'S YOUR I. Q.? 


DOES MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION STUMP YOU? 

Now you can have all the answers to those brain- 

stumblers * your fingertips in one handy, complete vol- 

we, .- rs . ner seine nce. po poe LA + csmies 
HAR CARSON and many o 

MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE ty Dee Davison Slodpen Postpaid, $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 








P. O. Box 6068D Houston 6, Texas 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New uncrowded, 
fascinating fieid of service. Gratifying earnings reported by 
in motors : reste -_ oth Service, “ee ane 
ntertainmen oe ave develope 

proftavie private practice, full 
as Personal Problem and Vocational 

Send ‘ord test ies. 

son and Grapho-Analyst FREE. 

















ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. NOEL, MO. 
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miles from New York. Will be Equity. He 
has collected a resident company of some of 
the brightest young people we know on 
Broadway. Leon Charles is his stage mana- 
ger. This place will try out several new 
plays. We should mention that both Post 
and Dubin, mentioned above, are the type 
who produce race problem, social question, 
plays. 

HUNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE, 
Jutland, New Jersey. Lone Heutayne, the 
owner, decided to operate the theatre her- 
self this summer. She has the money. 
She is about 45 years old and owns the 
development around that area, including 
the summer colony, summer cottages. Ted 
Tiller and Peter Harris will manage the 
place for her. James Russo will direct. 
He too is young and ambitious. “A” 
Equity. Seats 400, has revolving stage, fly- 
gallery—which means sets can be lifted 
off the stage—thus they can put on more 
elaborate productions. Two hours from 
New York. 

POMPTON LAKES, New Jersey. Oper- 
ated by Miss Theodora Bender, “‘A” Equity. 
Opening with KISS AND TELL, July 
2nd. 750 seats. 

GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE, 
Blauvelt, New York. This theatre is 22 
miles from New York. Seats 300, Harry 
Rosen owns the place. He is a former 
Hollywood movie agent. Rudolph Mc- 
Kool will direct. May have some Holly- 
wood names. Opens with PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE. Will do a new show each 
week, of course. Say they will produce 
four original scripts. Equity “A” company. 

BRIDGEHAMPTON THEATRE, 
Bridgehampton, New York. Richard Os- 
borne, a genial promoter will operate this 
theatre which is about 100 miles from 
Broadway. Has 500 seats. Opens June 25th. 
Equity company. Will try out a new play 
or two. This fabulous fellow should get a 
whole page here. (Look Magazine gave 
him six, counting the cheesecake of the 
beautiful girls.) Actors in his show have a 
habit of going into films and Broadway hits. 

CRAGSMOOR THEATRE, Crags- 
moor, New York. Morton DeCosta, a fine 
actor and director will do some pioneering 





















work this year and open up this new house. 
He used to run a successful summer thea- 
tre for the Milwaukee Pabst brewing family, 
but now wants to work near New York, The 
place is 90 miles from Broadway. DeCosta 
just finished a tour with Maurice Evans 
in Hamlet. Will open June 24th for 10 
weeks. Equity company. Will do the usual 
plays and some new ones. He will direct 
half of the season and act in plays the 
other half. 

JOHN DREW MEMORIAL THEA- 
TRE, East Hampton, L. I. Gerald Savory, 
English playwright and director is launch- 
ing a summer theatre which he hopes to 
make the best professional stock company 
in the East. And he probably can do it. 
Theatre has 500 seats, 114 miles from New 
York. Opens July 1st for 10 weeks. Will 
have guest stars. Equity “A” company. 
Francis Curtis will be the manager. Fred 
Stover (who did sets for many army shows 
for Maurice Evans) will do sets here. Will 
tryout new plays. 

CEDARHURST THEATRE, Cedar- 
hurst, L. I. About 20 miles from New 
York. Has been producing shows here 
since New Years. Larry Bordon is oper- 
ator. He is an actor. Bill Dorn is his 
aide de camp. Equity company. 

RIP VAN WINKLE PLAYERS, Fish- 
kill, N. Y. Charles Butler and Louis 
Tappe will open their summer theatre July 
Ist for an eight-week season. Many of the 
resident company actors have been playing 
in Broadway shows up to now. They will 
have an apprentice school run in conjunc- 
tion with the theatre. Miss Ismar Black, 
instructor. No policy has been announced 
as yet. 

WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. Wm. Bourn Blood will oper- 
ate it, Opens June 3rd and will run till 
August. About 35 miles from New York. 
Used to be a big time theatre until the war 
shut it down. This place was used during 
the war by some of the employees of 
Readers’ Digest, which is near the vicinity, 
for meetings, recreationals and plays. 

PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE, 
New York City. This historic landmark 
which first produced tryouts of Eugene 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are. intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it, 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a-guarantee. 








Writer's. Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I _ learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared capecially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 








TYPING 


Manuscripts neatly, accurately, and promptly 
typed. Proofread. Carbon copy free. 


45c per 1,000 words 
OPAL PRYOR Woodbury, Georgia 








SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
“YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC epeeny 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 








POISE AND PERSONALITY 


2 essentials heel successful living are yours once you 
complete the 


J & A Personality Course 
includes intensive study of Posture and Poise, Voice and 


Diction, etc. 
For information, write: 


2366 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 
Special courses in radio technique and script writing. 








PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 

The number of plots available to users of Plotto is 
infinite. The scope of this book is so great that it’s 
almost unbelievable. With Plotto at your work desk, 
you will never jagain experience plot difficulty. En- 
dorsed and USED by America’s greatest writers. 

Plotto is a nn 4 of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


A properly prepared manuscript helps sell your story. 
Neat, accurate typing on good bond paper. A pro- 
fessional job by an experienced stenographer. Prompt 
service. 

50c per 1000 words Carbon copy free 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


34 Earle Street, Springfield, Vermont 








SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
ate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 


amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
P. O. Box 987-D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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O’Neill’s early epics, will be operated this 
summer by Dean Goodman, a young Holly- 
wood actor and producer-director. Will 
run 10 weeks and do only new plays. Sev- 
eral of them have been tried out at the 
Pasadena Hollywood Playhouse. Only has 
about half of his list, so far. A good bet for 
talented playwrights. 


SUFFERN PLAYHOUSE, Suffern, New 
York. Robert Cutler and George Schaeffer 
will operate this theatre. There will be 
several directors. Cutler will produce and 
be the manager. He owns the theatre. 
About 1 hour from New York, 300 seats, 
plus restaurant and bar. Opens June 17th 
until Labor Day. House was last operated 
in 1941. 

OLD FORGE RUSTIC THEATRE, 
Old Forge, New York. Will be operated 
by Arthur Cahn. Opens July Ist for a 
10-week season. Norma Keller is business 
manager. 


STARLIGHT SUMMER THEATRE, 
Pawling, New York. Isobel Ann Jones will 
operate it. Opens July and is 64 miles from 
New York. Has an old established repu- 
tation. 

PEEKSKILL COUNTRY PLAY- 
HOUSE, Peekskill, New York. Opens 
June 25th. Will be operated by Frederick 
Day and his wife, playwrights. They ran 
a theatre in Provincetown, Mass., last year 
and tried out one of their plays. Equity 
company. Interested in new things, Place 
is about 45 miles from New York. House 
is being rebuilt. Will do 10 plays. Herbert 
Gellendre, who runs a drama school in 
New York City, will be the director, Hope 
to have stars. Will do recent Broadway 
hits. Seats about 600 and has good equip- 
ment. 

SPA THEATRE, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. Jewel Stevens, a young, pretty and 
well known actress will be producer and 
manager of this theatre. Big time, pro- 
fessional. Opens June 25th for 10 weeks. 
Manager is Jean Parker. Will open with 
BLITHE SPIRIT. Binnie Barnes of the 
movies is scheduled to play the lead. 

WOODSTOCK PLAYHOUSE, Wood- 
stock, New York. Will be operated by 
Mary Morris. Opens June 18th with THE 
























































PLAY’S THE THING starring Luther 
Adler. Apparently a big time, big name 
summer theatre. 

SKANEATELES SUMMER THEA- 
TRE, Syracuse, N. Y. Mrs, Walter Davis 
will have a 10-week season. Planning to 
open in July. 

GRETNA PLAYHOUSE, Gretna, 
Penna. Charles F. Coglan, a professional 
producer and operator of several small 
theatres, will run an Equity “A” company. 
Gene and Henry Otto will be associated 
with him. They plan on an 11-week season. 

GROVE THEATRE, Nuangola, Penna. 
Operated by Royal Stout. 13th season. 
Equity “B” company. Does good shows. A 
beautiful little paradise of a summer place. 
300 seats. Runs about 16 weeks of shows. 
Opens June 3rd. 

BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, New 
Hope, Penna. One of the best in the 
country. Theron Bamberger, New York 
producer and press agent will operate it. 
Richard Skinner, New York producer will 
be general manager. 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia. 400 seats. Does big time shows. 
Will try out plays, but only the best. 

YARDLEY THEATRE, Yardley, Penna. 
Wendell Corey, one of the stars in a cur- 
rent Broadway show, “Dream Girl,” has 
teamed up with another fellow, Wm. Dix, 
Jr., and together they bought a summer 
theatre so they can get fuller expression for 
their personalities. Corey is a wonderful 
fellow; he plays the part of a brittle news- 
paper man in the play, and acts that way 
in real life. They will do some of the usual 
recent Broadway shows plus some rather 
new ideas in revivals. And, of course, a 
tryout of some new script if they can find 
one, 

NEWPORT CASINO THEATRE, 
Newport, Rhode Island. Sara Stamm, 
an energetic and talented producer-pro- 
moter will open the 20th season of summer 
stock this season, June 24th. She has an 
excellent director, Hudson Fausset. They 
have a good resident stock company there 
and do talented work. They also spawn 
these novel ideas which show the theatre 
is on its toes and everyone is contributing 
to the general welfare of acting and theatre. 


Jury, 1946 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. ese are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





BOOK 





catalogues, WRIT. 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a sonseeenee surve 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
R’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
rs books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right... oe . .$3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

i eS re 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Don’t Say It.. we 3.75 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 

Law of Copyright and ae 

ee . 22.50 


H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
A Manual of Copyright 
Practice ..... Siceace ee 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art arid Technique of writing 
INNS, Sas at Sle, ln oi sicw'ain'a: 2.50 
Clement Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
er 
Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephina Niggli 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary ............. 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 


First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 


Writing .... ae oe 
Ralph Rogers 
More By Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Pe ..:. eee 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plots and Personalities.......... 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations......... 
Georges Polti 


Jack Woodford 
Writers: 
Mildred 1. Reid 
james Young 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Will Herman 


SONG WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell........... 
Laurence D’ Orsay 


Walter S. Campbell 
Anne Hamilton 
Elliott Blackiston 
Foy Evans 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


Western Words 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 
Chuck Thorndike 
Chuck Thorndike 


Martin Sheridan 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Charles Carson 


Harrington 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
| Ee Sa eee 


a ae 


101 Plots Used and Abused..... 
My Juvenile Success Secrets...... 


The Art of Song Writing....... 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Writing Magazine Fiction...... 


How to Write Short Stories... . 


Let’s Write Short-Shorts....... 


Hash House Lingo............. 


Ramon F. Adams BAe ea 


The Art of Cartooning......... 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 
Comics and Their Creators... .. 


Making Laughs Pay............ 
C. W. LaRoe 


Writing the Magazine Article... . 


Chats on Feature Writing...... 


.$2.00 


2.00 


1.25 


2.00 


1.00 
1.00 


2.50 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 


2.00 


1.50 


1.00 


1.00 


3.00 


1.00 


1.50 


2.75 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
Writers 1946 Year Book....... $ .50 
1946 Photo Almanac........... 1.50 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

Mystery Fiction ............... 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice ............... 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Royalty Road) ............-s000.. 2 
Louis De Jean 

oo Se er 3.00 
Fack Woodford 

The Editor Accepts............. 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Mind in the Making........ 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 

Writers—Here’s How............ 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred I, Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell........... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writing for Profit......... sees a 
D. Wilhelm 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Publicity .... oe 
Henry M. "Baus 

Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Why Write A Novel........... 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

How to Write for Money...... 1.50 
Jack Woodford 

The Best From Yank.......... 3.50 





Name . 


Address .. 





J. E. Downey @& E. H. Slosson 








en 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


a ee 2 MORE, 6. 5, os oo ncn ade wtb sins #anecesumenioumavonereeebawngeee 
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225 miles from New York. Has 500 seats. 
Equity “A” company. Theatre is half out 
on the sea. They will do new plays. Mark 
Forbes is production manager. 


BARTER THEATRE, Abington, Va. 
This theatre started out about 10 years ago 
with the unusual policy of accepting 
farmer’s produce in exchange for tickets. 
This depression device illustrates how in- 
ventive theatre people are. Nothing can 
stop them if they are determined to create 
a theatre. Robert Porterfield is the guiding 
control here. For years he has been using 
every possible scheme to advance this 
theatre. (It was the first built in 1830 and 
is the second oldest theatre in the country.) 
Has 400 seats. When Porterfield went into 
the army, the place shut down, But while 
he was away he kept conjuring up methods 
of operation, and the result is that this 
year the State of Virginia has awarded 
the theatre an annual grant of $10,000, 
the first State grant in the history of the 
country. Porterfield also, while in the 
army, drafted a national theatre plan, 
which was introduced into the Senate of 
Congress and has been adopted by many 
organizations throughout the country. One 
organization in New York has obtained 
a national charter for improving the Ameri- 
can theatre, one of only four granted by 
Congress (the Red Cross is one of those 
four) and they have adopted Porterfield’s 
plan as their own. They are going to raise 
five million dollars as an initial operating 
fund. 


A good example of determination finding 
its own solutions. 


Well, the Barter Theatre will run for 14 
weeks. They will have the largest acting 
company in the country, 80 people. They 
will tour their shows around adjoining 
areas and wind up with a big splash for a 
2 week stand in New York. They claim 
they will show their plays to 70 Virginia 
towns. Fred Stewart is the director of the 
plays. 

And with this illustration we close our 
article. It points a good moral and we 
want it to stick with you. 


Jury, 1946 





Beginners 
Only 


X& 


the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible.~- A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


SEN iwc dViW iene Bed eu dee Paveene ee bet onae Renee 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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A Book that Certain Factions 
Would Like to See Out of Print! 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


By Richard Tooker — $2.50 
Second Edition, cloth, jacketed. 
"How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably,"* 50c. 
A money saving (and making) pamphlet, 


A Distinctive Help Plan 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision that 
has helped writers into slicks many 
times. (See “The Wild Stallion,’’ re- 
cent Esquire). $1.00 for consideration 
(short) or SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
c/o Sunland Publishers 
P, O, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


55e per 1000 words (book-lengths, 50c per 1000 words). 

Note 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included. 

Note 2: We are especially interested in adding more pro- 
fessional writers to our list of satisfied authors. 


PROGRESS ENTERPRISES 
687 8th Ave. (near 43rd St.) N. Y. 18, 
COlumbus 5-9641 
**Mimeographing—Multigraphing—Mailing—Offset.'' 


WRITE SONGS 


FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD SONG- 
WRITER will supply melody for your song 
poem. Top vocalist will record your 
song for presentation to publishers. BIG 
MONTHLY PRIZES. RECORDING AND 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE. Send your song 
poems for FREE EXAMINATION. 


Hollywood Harmony House 
Studio D-15 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


N. Y. 





126 S. LaBrea 


BE AN AUTHOR 


Let my service help you earn money writing—stories, 
articles, books. Manuscripts edited, re-written and typed 
for publication; also plots for stories and self-instruction 
course in Authorship. Don’t miss this opportunity. 


Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron S?., N Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 


TYPING 


20 years experience—35c per thousand 
words; poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing if desired. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 
Caldwell, Idaho 








P. 0. Box 8 





SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


REMARKABLE 96-PAGE CONDENSATION OF 
What It Is and How To Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Ock Lawn Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 











GREETING CARD VERSE 
(Continued from page 30) 
naturally at the end of the line. 

Particularly avoid carry-overs where the 
subject is at the end of one line, and the 
verb in the following line, as in this verse: 

“In sorrow and distress, you 

Feel anxious fears oppress you, 
And then a friend’s “God bless you,” 
Brings courage to the heart.” 

The .average reader will pause after 
“you,” not after “distress,” thereby giving 
the whole verse a sing-song effect not in 
keeping with its serious theme. 

Long, complicated, complex-compound 
sentences have no place in sentiment writ- 
ing. Don’t write a verse like this: 

“May you feel the joy of Christmas 

Which is deep and rich and true 

Since it brings such pleasant memories 

And be happy all year through.” 
Interposing two subordinate clauses between 
the first and the fourth line of this verse 
serves only to confuse the reader, Better 
to use the first and fourth lines, then add 
two more lines that follow through, such as, 

“May you feel the joy of Christmas, 

And be happy all year through— 
That’s the best of friendly wishes, 
When it’s wished for folks like you.” 

Write what you have to say in a natural, 
everyday manner, avoiding complicated 
sentence structure, poetic flights of fancy, 
inverted word order, and expressions that 
sound stilted or bookish. Make your verse 
correct in rhyme and meter, without plac- 
ing a forced stress on any syllable that would 
not otherwise be accented. Cultivate a 
simple, direct, straightforward style. It’s 
the new keynote to success in greeting card 
verse. 


One Arm Bandit Pays Of 


“We publish a monthly trade journal for the 
coin-operated amusement and service industry. 
We have correspondents in various key cities 
and are anxious to get additional writers in 
Baltimore, Portland, Ore., New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit and Washington, D. C. Pay- 
ment is at the rate of 50c per column inch and 
checks are mailed promptly on date of publi- 
cation. 

If you can refer any competent writers to us 
we will certainly appreciate it. 

P. W. BLacKForp, 
The Coin Machine Review, 
1115 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 
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@ THE REWARDS OF AUTHORSHIP 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopses of at 
st 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
THOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
re — be simpler to operate. You am iy deal 
to yourself, and you have A OMPL ETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, REA apy’ POR ‘se. 
pot merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations. 


PRICE $1.00 


eHOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A Comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable proses. 


Price $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever yout writing or selling trouble. 


< % ostpaid. 
r "The } Nature ¢ the Short Story. 
Story Plots and Their Development. 
ent of the Short ey Se the Plot. 


which will help you 
Price 25¢ 


b The t Developm 
Lifelike Characterization, Dial 
. The E 


* Pleats and Writing the a J fete Story 

. in ning an ing the ete Sto: 

. The Science of Selling Man sith 

You may order any one, or the = eS series of 


nine for Two Dollars. 
e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 


WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various es of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE stoRY 

No. 2—FORMULA FoR PEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. — OF THE ‘"PULP'' ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 rostrata 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP"* STORY 
analysis of one of my own publishea 
stories. Shows how you must handle your 


“QUALITY 


includin 
““quality”’ 
To a? wish to oat M4 the ‘ — markets 
ain the prestige 

in their pages. P Price Soc. ae et Seer 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER" WOMEN'S MAGAZINE vaey. 

Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “STOR 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Geanere 
_ ee ion. With step-by-step analysis. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














And How To Collect Them 


In a single month, the magazines—including the 
best, such a Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, 
American, and the great women’s magazines—have 
carried as many as seventeen stories and artieles by 
clients of mine. The work of others is in the libraries, 
on book shelves, on radio and screen. I shall be pleased 
to send you the names of as many of my suecessful 


clients as you wish. 


These authors had the same problems with which 
you are faced. They solved them by, first of all, re- 
fusing to be discouraged by a few rejection slips, and, 
secondly, by looking for a literary guide whose past 
history proved that he understood the new writer’s 
problems, and, moreover, had a successful record as 
an author as well as a critic. For how can a man 
teach something he can’t do himself? 


The latest novel by a client to be published, “THE 
WHITEBIRD MURDERS” by Thomas B. Black, 
just released by Reynal & Hitchcock, is meeting with 
the success it deserves. My presentation copy has this 
inscription by the author: 


“To Laurence R. D'Orsay—For the patient and 
expert help he gave me, and for getting me started 
in the right direction.” 


The moral for you in all this is plain: If you want 
to succeed, steer clear of the humbugs who offer to 
“teach” you to write salable stories when they couldn’t 
write a story of their own and sell it, and, instead, 
secure the help of a man who has a successful record 
of training beginners to become professionals. My 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” may help you to decide whether 
I am that man. It gives my credentials, both as an 
author and a literary critic, and contains vital informa- 
tion, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocket-book. It also describes the CRITICISM 
and SALES SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should 
investigate if you are really serious in your desire to 
The booklet is FREE ON 


win literary success. 


REQUEST. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author ''The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); 
Checks’’ ($3.00); 


"Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); 


"Writing Novels to Self’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 


"Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919"" 





AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES 


. A survey of 10 metropolitan that the average price for 500 
stationery stores, where price sheets of any good bond paper 
competition is toughest, shows is $4.00. 





LOOK WHAT WRITER'S DIGEST OFFERS ... 


@ How are we able to sell THREE TIMES the 
merchandise you buy locally for $3.95? 


Writer's Digest is one of a group of 6 large na- 
tional magazines, all printed right in our own 
shop. We buy more than $1,000 worth of paper 
a day, and buy it in CAR LOTS. That's why 
we can sell the great big box of bond paper. 
envelopes, second sheets, and carbon paper 
for only $3.95. 


Since 1919, the Digest has never sold paper. 
But today, local stationers are getting prices 
which free-lance writers need not pay. We have 
placed the full resources of our organization be- 
‘Sind a demand to our paper mill to BRING 
NOWN THE PRICE for writers. Lay in your THIS KIT CONTAINS 
supply now. We can deliver all you want. No 500 —— = ty ee Hammer- 
limit on orders. This bond paper is absolutely 500 seg eg ones 
first class, and offered on this guarantee: “If ond sheets; 81/2x11. 


any time within one year from the date of pur- 12 Sheets of Typewriter Carbon in 
chase, you return this paper in the same condi- 100 2 oben Flas ‘Keak — 


tion as received, we will refund both your money 100 White Hammermill Bond En- 
and your postage.” velopes. 
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